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Training Strings for 
Hawaiian Music Vincent Lopez 
| Pilgrimage to Troldhaugen—Rudolph Robert . +e 
mymour Mandel... Hazel Ghazarian- Skaggs Kathryn Rieder... Albert Wiliams .. Louise Curtio 
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Ever lose your soprano to a tuba? 


“Today I am a baritone. Yesterday I was a soprano. Tomorrow I may give up glee club altogether and 
learn the tuba. Do you know any songs that show off my voice, and tell about something more rugged 
than the dilly don dandelion? I’d like singing then.” 

This is the reason for the Fred Waring Collections for Younger Singers — boy and girl versions. 
Edited by Dr. Lara Hoggard, tested by the Fred Waring Music Workshop, they are academically 
sound, and considerate of young voices, beginning ability, young interests. Over 100 attractive songs 
in fresh settings for fun, for learning, for concerts, but best of all, for young voices. 

PLAN AHEAD — let the Fred Waring Collections for Younger Singers help you capture and sustain 


initial interest and build on to some very rewarding senior years! 


A SINGING BEE by Livingston Gearhart 


49 songs for 2 and 3 part treble voices. A world of material 
for both concert and general music class. Also some valuable 
selections for teaching musicianship and introducing part 
singing. SA & SSA $1.25 


Belles and Beaus by Livingston Gearhart 


For SA and boys, designed to attract and hold the interest of 
boys in a mixed chorus while their voices are changing. The 
boys’ part is mostly unison, with an optional baritone part 
that appears whenever the “changed” voices need it. A wide, 
wide world of music for boys and girls, with highly imaginative 
piano accompaniments... this one’s brand new! 

SA and Boys $1.25 


ing by Harry Simeone 


40 two and three part songs for teenage choruses. Hymns, 
carols, folk songs, patriotic songs, spirituals, fun songs, all with 
delightfully melodic voice parts and a catching rhythmic 
vitality. SAB $1.25 


Shawnee Fess ine. 


-Delaware Water Gap, Penna. 


SONG sin 


More in that wonderful Youth Sings style, this group for 
Junior High and beginning 4-part High School chorus. The 
tenor part is exceptional: written within a one octave range, 
it’s right for a beginning tenor section that may include chang- 
ing voices. SATB $1.25 


SUGAP? Spice by Hawley Ades 


40 songs for every possible kind of program, written just for 
girls’ three part chorus. Easy ranges, smooth voice leading, 
melodic harmony parts, delightful even for the beginning 
treble chorus. SSA $1.25 
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IS UNQUESTIONABLY THE FINEST ORGAN IN ITS FIELD 


Tt seems we don’t have to tell the “Holiday” story— 
dealers tell it to us! It’s been that way ever since we lifted 
the curtain on our newest organ at the Convention last 
July. Praise (and orders) pour in. We hear things like: 
“how can anyone deliver so much organ at this low price” 
... “it even has percussion effects!”...“cabinetry in a 
class by itself”... ‘a full two-manual sustaining organ 
with bench for $995—it’s incredible!” 


All of which is music to our ears, of course. We knew the 
“Holiday” was good. We predicted that it would revolu- 


The “‘Holiday"’ Traditional 
model is illustrated 
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Low REY..- unquestionably 


tionize organ selling for you—and it looks like we were 
right. For the “Holiday” is on the move. In fact, the 
whole Lowrey line is on the move in a big way in the big 
growing market for organs. 


The “Holiday” joins the Lowrey “Berkshire” and the 
superb Lowrey “Lincolnwood” to give the dealer an ever- 
growing line, each model the finest in its field . . . and all 
supported with a greatly expanded program of national 
advertising.* Indeed, Lowrey is the organ franchise with 
the brightest future for the music dealer. 


*Look for Lowrey national advertising in the 
Saturday Evening Post, Holiday, Better Homes 
and Gardens, the New Yorker, and Ebony. 


| i ice field 
the finest organs in every important pr f 


THE LOWREY ORGAN COMPANY 
over 30 years of electronics in music 


7373 N.Cicero Ave., Lincolnwood, Chicago 30, Ill. 
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GRAY-NOVELLO 


TIMELY: 


FROM 


NEW MUSIC 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
CANTATA 


H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS 

“The Eternal Light.” Cantata for Mixed 
Voices with Soprane, Tenor and Bari- 
tone Soli. Performance time: 50 minutes. 


$1.50 
ANTHEMS 
(For Mixed Voices) 
CHARLES BLACK (Arr.) 
“Hark the Herald Angels Sing” 


(with Descant) 
“Joy to the World” (with Descant) 


LEO SOWERBY (Arr.) 
“Cradle Hymn” (19th Century, American) 


RICHARD DIRKSEN 

“A Child My Choice” 

DAVID H. WILLIAMS 
“Now Let Us All Right Merry” 
R. H. FRYXELL 

“Christmas Wish” 

M. E. CALDWELL 

“The Noel Carol” (15th Century, French) 
JOHN LaMONTAINE 
“Nativity Morn” 

M. CARKEEK 

“Three Short Carols” 
FREDERICK MONKS 

“Sing We Now of Jesus” 

M. S. CHAMBERLIN 

“Far Away the Chorus Swells” 


FRANK WILLGOOSE 
“A Ballad of Christmas Eve” 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY, INC. 
Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd., London 
Agents for S. Bornemann, Paris 
159 East 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Editorially Speaking 


‘ I ‘HIS is the season of football games—a time 


when we who love this sport should pay. 


tribute to the marching band and its conductor. 
To the bandsman it is doubtless a season of hard 
work, even drudgery, memorizing music, learn- 
ing formations, endless marching, and playing 
in the cold with chapped and even cracked lips. 
To the conductor whose concert and marching 
band are one and the same, it is the time for an 
all-out effort to get the group on the field and 
perhaps the postponement of serious work on 
concert music. The small high school band may 
have to perform without its first-chair men who 
have “‘made”’ the team. 

All who are musicians know of these trials. 
Others know only that without the band and its 
half-time show much entertainment would be 
lost. And so, we applaud all who labor in or with 
the football band. Long may you live and flour- 
ish! When the going gets tough or downright 
tedious, remember that we, your audience, be- 
lieve it is all worth while. And after all, what 
football playe> always loves to practice? Remem- 
ber too that a pit-orchestra man in a Broadway 
musical will play the same music more times in 
one successful season than you will play Military 
Escort in your whole school career. So, all to- 
gether—BAND, BAND, BAND! 


N this issue Music JOURNAL presents its cus- 
tomary listing of new books on music, with 
brief comments, supplemented in some cases by 
the advertisements of the publishers. The Music 
Educators’ Round Table is also devoted this 
month to articles by well known authors of mu- 
sical books, whose logical purpose is to encour- 
age reading about music on the part of teachers 
and perhaps students as well. 

There are in general two kinds of books about 
music. Most significant, unquestionably, are the 
scholarly studies and researches on which the en- 
tire activity of teaching, performing and criticiz- 
ing great music is eventually based. These rep- 
resent the facts and authoritative opinions on 
music in general, and they are a necessary equip- 
ment for all those who deal with the art in a 
serious way. They include biographies, histories, 
encyclopedias, analyses and essays of all kinds. 

But almost equally important are the books 
that interpret these facts and opinions to a pub- 
lic that ranges all the way from complete ignor- 
ance of music to an honest enthusiasm with com- 
paratively little knowledge to back it up. It has 
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become something of a tradition for musical 
scholars to look with contempt upon what they 
like to call ‘the appreciation racket’, yet they 
should realize that without such popularization 
of the essentials of music their own work might 
be largely wasted, or at least limited to the un- 
derstanding of a few specially privileged listeners 
and musicians, amateur as well as professional. 

For some reason it seems to be exceedingly 
difficult for a thoroughly trained musical scholar 
to transfer his knowledge to those who have little 
or no conception of the meaning of technical 
terms or of the significance of what is generally 
called “music theory”, as contrasted with “ap- 
plied music”, consisting of actual performance of 
some sort. 

It should be realized that for every sincere 
music-lover there is a starting-point somewhere 
and that however primitive his taste may be, it 
can be gradually developed into at least an intel- 
ligent enjoyment. (Nobody seems to know ex- 
actly what the word “appreciation” means in any 
case, so why bother with it?) The problem is to 
catch the attention and win the permanent inter- 
est of these potential enjoyers of good music at 
any and every level, without being didactic or 
technical or telling them that such listening or 
participation is their duty, but rather making it 
the normal privilege and pleasure that it should 
be. Any book that accomplishes this purpose 
must be treated with respect and admiration. 


HE columns of this Autumn issue of Music 

Journal-Educational Music Magazine offer 
a variety of material, from the serious discussion 
of special orchestral training for string players, 
by that distinguished authority, George Orner, 
to the flippantly satirical suggestions of Seymour 
Mandel as to the exploitation of sex in music. 
Between these extremes considerable territory is 
covered for the average reader as well as the mu- 
sic educator, with Vincent Lopez going all the 
way to Hawaii for his newest material. 

We believe everyone will be interested in the 
opinions on music expressed by Samuel Pepys in 
the 17th century, as well as in the nostalgic story 
of Grieg’s Norwegian home by Rudolph Robert. 
The eminent Max Krone definitely humanizes 
music in his article on honest enjoyment of the 
art and Kathryn Rieder makes a similar point in 
relation to youthful pupils, whiie John Van Nice 
humorously emphasizes the trials of the typical 
adjudicator in vocal competitions. >>> 
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Today’s species of Educator 
Americani is smarter than ever 
...and not nearly so rare a 
bird as one might think! He 
wants real value for his 
American dollar and doesn’t 
give a hoot for foreign products 
and double talk. 


new look 


We at Cundy-Bettoney realize 
this full well. That’s why we 
offer you Cundy-Bettoney’s 
complete line of clarinets, flutes 
and piccolos with confidence. 
AMERICAN MADE— 
AMERICAN GUARANTEED 
by America’s oldest and largest 
manufacturer of woodwinds. 


Write for details today! CUNDY-BETTONEY 


Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


PUPILS’ BOOKS, rich in interest and moti- 
vation, relate music to daily living and 
the personal experiences of each child. 


COMPREHENSIVE TEACHERS’ BOOKS pro- 
vide expert help and guidance for enriching 
and extending learning experiences. 


SET OF TEN RECORDS for each grade make 
important contributions to children’s under- 
standing and appreciation. 


MUSIC FOR LIVING 


A workable, flexible program of music 
teaching for grades 1-6. 


LANDECK — NORDHOLM 


MURSELL — TIPTON 


FREEBURG — WATSON 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


* DALLAS + ATLANTA 


Service. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


HE llth Mid-West National 
Band Clinic will be held at the 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago December 
18-21, a week later than previously 
announced, 9 bands, | dance band, 
12 instrumental clinics, including 


| reed, brass and percussion ensembles, 
_ exhibits by the major music pub- 


lishers, displays of band uniforms, a 
reception, and Free Grand Finale 
Banquet make up the program of 
the four-day convention which an- 
nually provides fresh inspiration for 
the more than 5,000 who come from 


| all parts of the United States and 


Canada for this eagerly awaited 
event. The entire clinic is free to 
everyone. 

A feature of particular interest 
will be the Third All-American 
Bandmasters’ Band, which it is 
hoped will be made up of band- 
masters from all 48 states and Canada. 
As usual, there will be only four 
rehearsals during the convention and 
a concert on Friday evening, Decem- 
ber 20, in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Sherman Hotel. This band will be 


| rehearsed and conducted by the well 
_known clinician, Glenn Cliffe Bai- 
num, 
| Northwestern University Bands of 


Director Emeritus of the 


Evanston, Illinois, Any school band- 


| master may apply for membership 


by writing to Lee W. Petersen, 4 E. 


ith St., Peru, Ill. Applications will 
| be considered up to October 10, and 
those selected will be notified by 


about November 1. 


The eighth annual Conference of 


the National Association for Music 


Therapy, Inc., will be held on Oc- 
tober 10, 11 and 12 at Michigan 


_ State University and is sponsored by 
the 


University’s Department of 
Music and Continuing Education 
In addition to discussions 
and demonstrations of music ther- 


apy, there will be a concert by the 


University Faculty Chamber Or- 


chestra. 


The Music Department of the 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 
the Extension Music Department 


| and the Wisconsin School Music As- 
| sociation will hold their annual Fall 
| Music Materials Clinic at the Uni- 
| versity on November 8 and 9, These 
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two days will be devoted to reading 
new materials published since Sep- 
tember 1956 for high school band, 
orchestra and chorus for easy, 
medium and advanced grades. 


Howard Mitchell, conductor of the 
National Symphony Orchestra in 
Washington, D.C., has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the American 
Committee of Honor for a festival 
of American music to be held in 
Brussels during the month of Octo- 
ber 1957. Serving with him are 
Howard Hanson, Norman Dello 
Joio, Roger Sessions, William Schu- 
man, Oliver Daniel, Gustave Reese 
and Edward Downes. David S. 
Cooper will serve as Executive Secre- 


tary. 


The University Composers Ex- 
change will conduct its sixth annual 
festival at Michigan State University 
November 15-17. Four programas of 
new choral, orchestral and solo works 
will be performed by musical organi- 
zations chosen from member schools. 


The Symphony of the Air has 
scheduled a series of recordings un- 
der the Decca label with Igor Marke- 
vitch and will continue its collabora- 
tion with Artur Rubinstein and with 
Josef Krips for RCA Victor. Among 
projects for this season is a Mozart 
concerto series, 


The annual convention of the 
Arizona Education Association will 
be held this year at Catalina High 
School, Tucson, on November 8 and 
9. In attendance will be band, or- 
chestra and choral conductors as 
well as classroom music teachers. Dr. 
Stanley Chapple will be one of the 
principal speakers and Leo Kuchin- 
sky will conduct a performance of 
the All-State Orchestra. 


by Wilfred Engelman, 
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THE THOMPSON IRISH HARP 


An innovation in the music indus- [ae 
try—displayed for the first time at . 
the Music Convention. A Harp for 
all ages—a wonderful instrument 
for youngsters or grownups alike. 
Made in the U.S.A. with the fol- 
lowing specifications: 


56 inches tall 


Easy to use Stainless Steel 
Sharping Lever for each string 


Maple Neck and Pillar 


Fibreglass Body with 
Cast Aluminum Base 


A harp of classic beauty and grace—its tonal qualities and volume potential 
are a revelation. 


ideal for school, studio or home . . . inspiring for solo performance . . . 
Especially suitable for grade and high school orchestras. 


The Thompson harp retails for only $450, complete with cover, detachable 
18 inch legs and tuning hammer. Weight 15 Ibs 


The THOMPSON IRISH HARP is distributed exclusively by David Wexler & Co. 
For more information write to DAVID WEXLER & CO. 
823 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


or see your favorite music store. 


The Opera Workshop of the Col- 
lege-Conservatory of Music of Cin- 
cinnati announces a world-premiere 
of Mayerling, an opera in three acts, 
by Henry Humphreys. The perform- 
ance will be in English, conducted 


K. K. DAVIS KNOWS YOUR CHOIR 


SHE KNOWS WHAT IT CAN DO 
AND WHAT IT LIKES TO DO 


The Galaxy Junior Chorus Book ($1.25), compiled and 
edited by Katherine K. Davis, is used in schools through- 
out the country. From lively folk-songs like Deaf Old 
Woman and Early One Morning to arrangements of Bach 
(Sheep May Safely Graze; God Is Life; Jesus, Fount 
of Consolation), K. K. Davis work always enriches a 
program. As It Fell Upon A Night, Glory in the Highest, 
To Shepherds Fast Asleep, Come Ye To Bethlehem—and 
the newly published Star at Christmas (SSA)—these 


carols truly celebrate Christmas! 


MUSIC CORPORATION 
2121 BROADWAY NY 23 
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* x * 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


Yea Alabama (also includes 
“Song of the Crimson Tide”) 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Far Above Cayuga’s Waters* 


GEORGIA TECH 
Ramblin’ Wreck from Georgia 
Tech** 


HOLY CROSS 


Ring Out Your Hoiahs** 


UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA 


Indiana Varsity 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Palisades* 


* POPULAR COLLEGE SONGS 


COLLEGE TUNES FOR BAND 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
Fight Song 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 
Stand Up and Cheer** 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania (Con- 
taining “Fight on, Pennsylvania) 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Hail to Pitt 


TEXAS A. & M. 
Aggie War Hymn (Containing 
“Glory to Georgia’) 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN 
Fight for Texas Christian 


PRICE: $1.50 Each 


PUBLICATIONS - 


U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY 
(WEST POINT) 


The Corps (Containing “Alma 
Mater”) 


Army Blue* 


WASHINGTON AND LEE 
Washington and Lee Swing 
(Arr. by P. Yoder) 


WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE 
W. S. C. Medley (Containing 
“Fight Song” and “Alma Mater’) 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Bow Down to Washington 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
On Wisconsin 


** Published as a group of three—$1.50 
Published as a group of three—$1.50 ; 
Send for the new catalog of COLLEGE SONGS, MARCHES, CHORUSES 


THE "ALLEN" OFFICIAL 
INTERCOLLEGIATE 
SONG BOOK 


The most complete collection of college songs ever published. . . . Contains more 
than 80 selections, from all sections of the country—from Alabama to Yale... . 
These are the official college and university songs loved by everyone. . . . 


160 pages $1.50 


The foremost college song hits in a NEW accordion Collection. ... EASY TO 
PLAY arrangements by Cliff Scholl. . . . 24 bright and spirited selections 
$1.25 


TOUCHDOWN 


suitable for the advanced accordionist as well as the beginner. 


An authentic arrangement of 32 great American college songs, including 


$ .75 


COLLEGIATE CHORALS 


“On Wisconsin” and many more. . . for male chorus 


Sole Selling Agent 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. One W. 47 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
589 FIFTH AVENUE 


INC NEW ‘YORK 17, N.Y. 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 


BAND READER 7+ BAND 


Elvin L. Freeman 
STENDERLY by 


and Maurice C. Whitney = walter Gross. 


= Arranged by Stanley AP 
CAMPUS. College 
d by John Warring: 


ETHOD 


BAND M 


The Band Reader provides elementary meterial to augment the study of any plebaum. 


elementary method, All exercises and melodies are original, designed to 
meet the immediate vocabulary of the student. (Twelve units emphasizing es AMERICAN 
harmonized as well as unison exercises and many solos for all instruments oe ALL Arrange 
with piano accompaniment.) Complete instrumentation. Medley. 


MARY MARTIN’S 
“PETER PAN OVERTURE” 
Arr. by Walter Beeler 


co 
HOOPLA John Morrissey. 


Solo for flute or piccolo with band accompaniment. 


SONG FOR TROMBONE »° John Morrissey. 


Solo for trombone or bass clef baritone with band accompaniment, 
SCARF DANCE Chaminade—Lang. 
WE THE PEOPLE Concert Grand March * Bradley —Lang. 


MELODYTIME - Long, Long Ago, Sweet and Low, My Bonnie, In the NEW 


Gloaming and others. CHORAL COLLECTIONS 


MORE MELODYTIME To a Wild Rose, Beautiful Dreamer, Oh, Martin's 
a 
Susanna, The Lost Chord and others. Choral Paraphrase of Mary 


rus 
Both publications compiled and arranged by Michael Edwards for violin choir (Ist PETER PAN for Mixed —* 
position) and up to full string orchestra. Published for: Violin A, B, C, D, Viola, Arranged by WALTER E 


Cello, String Bass and Teacher's Score (piano conductor). COLLEGF SONGS for SATB 


ik 
POPULAR SONGS FOR STRING ORCHESTRA ° Tenderly, ‘Arranged by Howard Kubi 
Carolina Moon, Garden in the Rain, Anniversary Waltz and others. ALL TIME poPs—SSA ; 
Arranged by Norman Sabor. Published for Violin A, B, C, Viola, Cello, String Boss nged by Howard Kubik 
and Teacher's Score (piano conductor). Arrang 
ALL TIME POPS 


Arranged by How 


CHORAL 


MARTIN ALBERT 


7359 GOSPEL BOOGIE —SSA 
7360 JULIDA POLKA —SSA 


— SATB 
ard Kubik 


NORMAN LUBOFF and his famous Columbia Recording Choir 
presents a new series of Choral Works: 


Wo. 5625 -TO AN ANCIENT PICTURE-SSATB No. 5627 —EZEKIEL SAW DE WHEEL-SSATTSB 
No. 6615* —-POOR LONESOME COWBOY—TTBB No. 6616* —DONEY GAL-TTBB (sole voice) 
No. 5628°*—ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT-SATB No. 5629°*-GO TO SLEEPY-SATTBB 

(Opt. harp and vin. [or flute} Acc.) (Opt. harp and vin. [or Mute} Acc.) 
No. 5626 —CHRISTMAS EVE-SSATTBS No. 7703-OH MY LOVE-SSAA 


*As recorded in “SONGS OF THE WEST’ —Columbia C1657 
**As recorded in “SWEET DREAMS” —Columbia CL6252 


= METHODS 


PERCUSSION -- Beginning Snare Drum Method by PAUL PRICE. = 
Y 
TROMBONE or Bass Clef Baritone —The ERNEST S. WILLIAMS se Opy 
Method for Trombone or Bass Clef Baritone edited by Roger M. Smith. WEERENTAL JOURNEY" Arn strington 
FS 
CORNET (Trumpet) or Treble Clef Baritone —The ERNEST S. TENDERLy, Arr, Appleby Arr. Mason 


WILLIAMS Method for Cornet (Trumpet) or Treble Clef Baritone. 


VIOLIN — Progressive Graded Technics for Violin by PAVEL L. 
BYTOVETSKI. 


Arr, Warrington 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. — 
31 WEST 54th ST., NEW YORK 
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4 by Jack Lawrence 2nd Walter Gross. 
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HIGH Society, Arr, Warrington 
SPECIAL 
CHRISTMAS PARTY, Arr. Spina-Lang 


EVERETT 


School Piano 


A CREDIT TO THE 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


an inspiration to 
the student 


GET THE FACTS! 


Use the coupon to receive your free 
copy of ‘‘Report 10,” a factual rundown 
on school piano specifications. 


There are several reasons why the 
Everett Style 10 is considered the stan- 
dard of comparison among school pianos. 
First of all, the Style 10 is sturdily built. 
From its “full cast’ plate and hard 
maple pin plank to its double veneered 
case, every detail is engineered for long, 
hard service. Too, the Everett is a style 
leader with its graceful lines which en- 
hance any setting. More important, the 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY 
Division of Meridan Corporation, South Haven 1, Michigan 


most rigid specifications for school pianos. 


NAME 


beautiful tone of an Everett is praised 
by music educators everywhere. Extra 
string length needed for full, resonant 
tone is provided by the 44-inch height. 
Full-size action permits unexcelled play- 
ing ease. Before you choose any school 
piano, investigate the Everett Style 10, 
America’s most popular school piano. 
AND... one of the lowest-priced. 
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Training Strings 
for the Orchestra 


GEORGE ORNER 


Wt continue to hear complaints 
concerning the shortage of 
string players for our symphony or- 
chestras, as well as for chamber mu- 
sic and smaller groups of various 
kinds. But how many teachers and 
students of stringed instruments 
have honestly faced the fact that to 
fill this need there must be some spe- 
cial training for ensemble playing? 
In other words, why should we not 
develop young musicians as orches- 
tral and chamber players instead of 
always emphasizing the potential ca- 
reer of a virtuoso? 

To put it even more bluntly, the 
time has passed when our profes- 
sional instrumental groups had to 
wait for would-be soloists to become 
frustrated and settle for a steady job, 
for which they might by that time 
be not especially fitted. The violin- 
ists and cellists who expect to be em- 
ployed in our orchestras today 
should be mostly graduates of an in- 
tensive training aimed directly to- 
ward the work they will do for a 
living. (I do not mention viola or 
double bass players because they 
found this out long ago and have 
very seldom been bitten by the vir- 
tuoso bug.) 

The irony of ensemble playing is 
that performers on wind _ instru- 
ments (and even percussionists) 


George Orner is President Emeritus of the 
Jacksonville College of Music and a faculty 
member at the Transylvania Music Camp 
in Brevard, North Carolina. He is recog- 
nized as one of America’s leading teachers 
of the violin, and his pupils have filled im- 
portant positions in our symphony or- 
chestras, as well as in the music depart- 
ments of colleges and universities. 
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have the feeling that they are solo- 
ists, whereas the string players con- 
sider themselves buried in the quick- 
sands of mass production. It is only 
when strings are reduced to the pro- 
portions of a quartet or some other 
chamber group that the sense of in- 
dividual importance becomes mani- 
fest. Woodwind and brass players 
are practically always automatically 
forced to make the achievement of a 
solo chair in a symphony orchestra 
the height of their ambitions. There 
may be a few other opportunities 
for virtuosity, particularly with a 
brass band, but the real demands on 
such ability are in the solo passages 
written by composers into their sym- 
phonic and operatic music, To have 
such a passage beautifully played by 
an oboe, a French or English horn, 
a flute or bassoon provides a thrill 
for the audience as well as the per- 
former. 


First Desk Soloists 


The concertmaster, possibly the 
first viola or cello, may occasionally 
create and experience a_ similar 
thrill, and these “first desk” occu- 
pants may well consider themselves 
soloists in every sense of the word. 
But the strings as a whole are like 
the private soldiers in an army,— 
absolutely essential to success, but 
mostly “unhonored and unsung”. 

Facing this fact honestly, some 
frank statements may be in order as 
to ways of making such instrumental 
anonymity desirable, practical and 
rewarding. Actually such special 
training for a most worthy objective 
begins in the home. As soon as our 
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teachers realize the importance of 
the musical home, they will see the 
foundation of the orchestral player. 
Informal, amateur family quartets, 
trios and cther groups provide the 
perfect start for the eventual pro- 
fessional in ensemble performance, 
including the symphony orchestra. 

It is a mistake, however, to think 
that any talented child should be 
encouraged to play the violin or 
some other stringed instrument. 
Too many children are today study- 
ing instruments to which they are 
neither musically nor physically 
adapted, The instructor must devote 
serious study to deciding what in- 
strument is most suitable for each 
type of talent. He should also be 
careful not to emphasize the possi- 
bilities of a solo career if they are 
not self-evident. 

Children can begin the study of 
the violin at about eight years of 
age, and preliminary work at the 
piano is not really necessary, even 
though that practical instrument 
creates a splendid musical back- 
ground and has a generally broad- 
ening effect. I often tell a beginner 
on the violin that the first ten or 
twelve lessons are going to be per- 
fectly horrible and ask if he or she 
is willing to go through with it. 
This usually acts as a challenge and 
results in the determination to work 
harder than would ordinarily have 
been the case. I do not believe in 
telling a pupil that playing a mu- 
sical instrument is fun. If there is 
any seriousness of purpose whatever, 
the inevitable hard work must be 
faced immediately. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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N the thirtieth day of July, 
1666, Samuel Pepys wrote in 
his Diary: “Music is the thing of the 
world that I love most.” A new book 
by David G. Weiss, Samuel Pepys, 
Curioso, published by the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Press, proves that 
this famous chonicler of England’s 
Restoration period devoted a full 
share of his “curiosity” to musical 
matters, including even a little com- 
posing of his own, besides listening 
to some of the best musicians of his 
time. In all of the entries quoted by 
Mr. Weiss there is evidence of a sin- 
cere enthusiasm and often of a well- 
grounded taste and critical faculty. 

Mr. Pepys evidently played several 
musical instruments with some de- 
gree of skill (as was expected of a 
gentleman in those days) and could 
lend his voice to informal harmoniz- 
ing, especially when ladies were 
present. (His taste in female musi- 
cians was obviously influenced by the 
good looks of the performers.) 

As early as February, 1660, Pepys 
had bought from John Playford a 
“great book of songs”, which Mr. 
Weiss indentifies as the Ayres and 
Dialogues of Henry Lawes, who 
was a friend of John Milton and set 
some of his poetry to music. Two 
years later there is an entry that “I 
bought the book of country dances 
against my wife’s woman Gosnell 
comes, who dances finely,”’ to which 
Pepys adds that Playford ‘did give 
me his Latin songs of Mr. Deering’s, 
which he lately printed.” 

In May of 1663 Pepys complained 
that he was “waked this morning 
between four and five by my black 
bird, which whistles as well as ever 
I heard any; only it is the beginning 
of many tunes very well, but there 
leaves them, and goes no further.” 
That same year he had bought a 
“Basse Viall”, after much hesitation 
“because of spoiling my present 
mind and love to business.” A little 
earlier he had confessed to “being 
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fearful of being too much taken 
with musique, for fear of returning 
to my old dotage thereon, and so 
neglect my business as I used to do.” 
American business-men, please note! 

There was music in the barber- 
shops of the 1660's, although not in 
the form of male quartets. Milton 
mentions the lute and “cittern” as 
hanging on the barber’s wall for the 
use of waiting customers, and Pepys 
describes having his hair cut by his 
brother Tom's barber “while his boy 
played on the viallin, a plain boy, 
but has a very good genius.” 

There was “music in the home” 
also, which Pepys tried to keep at 
the amateur level, resenting the oc- 
casional intrusion of professionals, 
even though he respected their skill. 
He describes ‘one slovenly and ugly 
fellow, Seignor Pedro, who sings 
Italian songs to the theorbo most 
neatly... . Fine it was indeed, and 
too fine for me to judge of.” But a 
week later he adds: “Great store of 
musique we had, but I begin to be 
weary of having a master with us, 
for it spoils, methinks, the ingenuity 
of our practice.” 

The Diary is full of references to 
informal music-making of the type 
that Pepys loved. After supper at 
“Mr, Povy’s” one evening they be- 
gan to sing, “his man Dutton’s wife 


singing very pleasantly (a mighty 
fat woman), and I wrote out one 
song from her . . . very pretty, But I 
did never heare one sing with so 
much pleasure to herself as this lady 
do, relishing it to her very heart, 
which was mighty pleasant.” 

The night of March 2, 1669 was a 
big one musically. “We fell to danc- 
ing and continued, only with inter- 
mission for a good supper, till two 
in the morning, the musick being 
Greeting, and another most excellent 
violin, and theorbo, the best in 
town, And so with mighty mirth, 
and pleased with their dancing of 
jigs afterwards . . . and then to a 
country-dance again, and so broke 
up with extraordinary pleasure, as 
being one of the days and nights of 
my life spent with the greatest con- 
tent; and that which I can but hope 
to repeat again a few times in my 
whole life.” 

A final quotation should mention 
the song, Beauty Retire, which 
Pepys set to “Solyman’s words to 
Roxalana”. On the day of its com- 
pletion he notes: “Here the best 
company for musique I ever was in, 
in my life, and I wish I could live 
and die in it... . I spent the night 
in extasy almost.’”’ A successful busi- 
ness-man but also a true music-lover 
was Samuel Pepys, ‘“Curioso”. >>> 
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Music and Crime Prevention 


FAMOUS musician says that 

music may help answer one of 
the greatest problems facing the hu- 
man race today—DELINQUENCY. 

We are well aware of the alarm- 
ing increase in crime throughout the 
entire world today, and especially 
are we aware of the part that juven- 
ile delinquency is playing in crime 
right here in our own country. 

At last parents, educators, politi- 
cians, church groups and the “man 
on the street” have awakened to this 
fact. Wide-spread discussions of po- 
tential remedies are going on in 
print, on radio and television pro- 
grams, in educational conferences 
and public forums. But the experts 
are overlooking one factor which is 
an important influence in the pre- 
vention of crime, and that factor is 
MUSIC. 

It has been said (by William Con- 
greve) that “Music hath charms to 
soothe the savage breast.” It is also 
interesting to know that music has 
enchantment that can pacify the 
savage in civilized man, 

Music is vitally important in the 
prevention of crime because it in- 
duces moods and states of mind 
which are incompatible with crime. 
A man can find out more about him- 
self and his power of inner thinking 
through his reaction to music than 
all the Freuds or Jungs that have 
ever lived could tell him. 

On the twenty-fifth anniversary 0 
the Music School Settlement in the 
heart of New York City’s East Side, 


The author of this timely article is pri- 
marily a songwriter, with many published 
compositions to his credit, including the 
highly successful “My Little Boy Blue”. He 
has a background of training at the Pea- 
body Institute, Baltimore, and has worked 
with various vocal quartets and other com- 
binations in radio and on records, mostly 
in the South. 
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the following information was re- 
leased: In its quarter of a century of 
existence, not one of the 30,000 chil- 
dren enrolled in its music studies 
had ever come before a Juvenile 
Court for delinquency. 

After this disclosure some experts 
set out to find out what percentage 
of the criminals confined in penal 
institutions throughout the United 
States of America had received a mu- 
sical education. Olga Samaroff’s 
work in this field has provided us 
with not only positive proof of the 
value of music in crime prevention, 
but also with figures to back up this 
statement to such an extent that 
those who once were skeptical can 
bury their doubts. 

Eighty-seven per cent of the pris- 
ons answering her form letter had no 
professional musicians or musically 
educated persons among the in- 
mates. Out of 11 penal institutions, 
only 4 had any musically educated 
inmates at all. Of these four institu- 
tions, with a convict population to- 


taling 12,401, Sing Sing had the 
highest number of musicians, with 
19 out of 2,408 inmates, or less than 
1 per cent. The State Penitentiary 
at Joliet, Illinois, had the lowest per- 
centage of musicians, or musically 
educated persons; not one among its 
4,787 prisoners, 

Some prison officials have already 
acknowledged that there seems to be 
some connection between music and 
the absence of crime. For instance, 
the bandmaster in one prison, after 
describing how he trained prisoners 
who had no previous knowledge of 
music to play in the prison band, 
remarked: “Trained musicians do 
not commit crimes, and men who 
receive musical training in penal in- 
stitutions stay out when they are re- 
leased. 

“Musical training is a more potent 
instrument than any other, because 
rhythm and harmony find their way 
into the inward places of the soul, 
on which they mightily fasten them- 

(Continued on page 52 
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Pilgrimage to Grieg’s 


Troldhaugen 


RUDOLPH ROBERT 


HE Norwegians say of Bergen 
that its children are “born with 
umbrellas in their hands.” Certainly 
for the few hours of my stay in the 
town it rained continuously, Every- 
thing—from the shining sou’westers 
of the fishermen to the trailing 
clouds over the hills—suggested im- 
mediate embarkment on the stately 
Leda, moored at the quayside like a 
floating hotel. Instead I turned into 
the town, with the water squelching 
in my shoes, but nevertheless with 
mind firmly resolved. The weather 
should not put me off, however bad. 
Blind instinct led me straight to 
the statue of Ole Bull, the Nor- 
wegian Paganini, and, a few seconds 
later, I glimpsed a bronze of Edvard 
Grieg himself, standing on a pedestal 
in a pleasant garden square. But 
Troldhaugen, his house, proved on 
enquiry to be some six or seven miles 
out of the town; a disappointment, 
particularly as no one seemed cer- 
tain as to the best way of getting 
there. In the end, with little time to 
spare, I hired a taxi. Soon I was 
speeding out of Bergen, with its har- 
bor, its ships, and its Hanseatic as- 
sociations, into the open countryside. 
Presently the driver swerved his 
vehicle into a lane and, applying his 
brakes, came to a halt, leaving me to 
continue for a short distance on foot. 
At last I saw Troldhaugen, a house 
—completed in 1884—of the most 
modest proportions. The rain glis- 
tened on its white, Wooden walls, 
and dripped down from the boughs 
of the surrounding trees. It was not 


Rudolph Robert is a British free-lance 
writer who has had a life-long interest in 
good music of all kinds. He is an amateur 
pianist and has arranged concerts for the 
workers in one of England’s largest aircraft 
factories. His writings include an introduc- 
tion to Beethoven entitled “Appassionata.” 
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at all the sort of place that imagina- 
tion had pictured. 

But the somewhat Puckish villa 
had been placed, by the composer 
himself, in a charming setting; one 
which in better weather might well 
impress with its beauty, Somewhere 
below, behind the tree-trunks, glim- 
mered the waters of an extensive 
fiord. The garden was large, sloping 
away in all directions from Trold- 
haugen which, in fact, stands like a 
castle on the summit of a rock. 


First Impressions 


By the time I was pressing the bell- 
button, first impressions had already 
been formed, and they were pleasant- 
ly agreeable. Themes from the Piano 
Concerto came to mind as I waited 
patiently. How that ecstatic composi- 
tion had bowled me over in the im- 
pressionable days when I had first 
heard it! Even the set of gramo- 
phone records, played over and over 
again, had not staled its infinite vari- 
ety, nor dulled its pristine freshness. 
Now, twenty years later, I was stand- 
ing on the composer’s very doorstep. 

It was nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, outside the normal opening 
hours, but a telephone call from Ber- 
gen had prepared the curator for a 
special visit. Somewhat to my sur- 
prise, two other pilgrims, middle- 
aged ladies from Philadelphia, who 
might have been music teachers, were 
already absorbing facts from a young 
guide. She was telling them that the 
grand piano, a fine instrument in a 
black ebony case, was American, too 
—a Steinway—and, having made her 
statement, allowed us to gaze our 
fill. All three of us regarded the 
piano intently, as if Grieg were him- 
self sitting at the keyboard improvis- 
ing, or accompanying his wife, Nina, 
as she sang one of the innumerable 


(Sketch by Richard Loederer) 


songs which he wrote for her. 

From the piano, my eyes wan- 
dered to the great painting on the 
opposite wall, to the Beethoven 
statuette; to the chandelier  sus- 
pended from the ceiling; to the set- 
tee, the easy chairs, the circular table 
with its vase of summer flowers; to 
the lace curtains and the bookcase. 
Here was the room of a master mu- 
sician, the friend of Ibsen, of Bjorn- 
son, of Franz Liszt and other artists. 
Here were the homely things which 
he had touched with his own hands. 
The room suggested cosmopolitan 
culture, and yet was typically Nor- 
wegian in its simplicity and bright- 
ness. Everything, as the youthful lec- 
turer reminded us, was exactly as it 
had been in Grieg’s day. 

Troldhaugen’s other rooms had in 
them much to arouse curiosity: and 
in all one sensed that the composer 
of the Peer Gynt music had _ in- 
habited them, and that something of 
his personality still lingered between 
the wooden panellings. Grieg, to his 
great regret, was unable to spend as 
much time in Bergen, and in the 
picturesque “Westlands” of Norway, 
as he would have liked. His concert 
tours took him over the whole of 
Europe, and meant long absences. 
But his affection for the quaint 
“castle of the sprites,” which he had 
constructed for himself on the edge 
of the fiord, was strong and abiding. 

A rapid, all too superficial inspec- 
tion of Troldhaugen’s interior was 
all that time and tide permitted, and 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Cafe Bonaparie, Sheraton-Blackstone, 


‘Chicage, Illinois 


Why Can’t Music Be Fun? 


¢¢J LIKE music but I don’t like 

school music. . . .” Have you 
ever heard this from youngsters who 
have opened up to you? Does the 
choice of the music they sing, play 
or listen to outside of school hours 
reflect this feeling? If so, why do 
- they feel this way? Is it the music we 
give them in school, or is it the way 
we present it, or both? Or are their 
tastes just perverted? What should 
we do about it? What can we do 
about it? 

First, I think we should have to 
concede that most people do enjoy 
music of some kind, or at least some 
part of it—rhythm (“the beat”), the 
melodic line (“the tune’), harmony, 
the color of the instruments or 
voices, or maybe “the way the instru- 
ments chase around” as one boy ex- 
pressed it to the writer. And judging 
from the enormous number of jazz 
devotees, there must be something 
fascinating to a large number of 
people in the improvisational abili- 
ties of virtuoso jazz performers. 

If this be true, which of these ele- 
ments are we providing to an inter- 
esting degree in the music we serve 
up to our children in school? Hon- 
estly, how much of it really “sends” 
you? How much of it do you find 
yourself humming or whistling after 
you are through teaching it? How 
much of it leaves you with a warm, 
glowing feeling? 

I think we are pretty well past the 
day, or I hope we are, when we 


Max T. Krone is Professor of Music Educa- 
tion at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, and President of the Idyll- 
wild Arts Foundation. He has been a fre- 
quent contributor to EDUCATIONAL Music 
MAGAZINE in the past, and now finds a 
similar outlet for his views in the columns 
of Music JOURNAL, 
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teach music because it is the “best 
mind trainer on the list,” or because 
it is a convenient way to teach po- 
liteness, safety habits, cleanliness, or 
the alphabet. 

The gamut of music is so wide 
and deep, and the catalogs of pub- 
lishers and record manufacturers so 
thick, that it should not be too diffi- 
cult to fmd music which provides 
aesthetic and emotional experiences 
which touch our children at least as 
deeply as that they hear on the juke- 
box and radio-TV. And whatever 
justification do we need for music 
more than that? Keats had the word 
for it, “Beauty is truth, truth beauty, 
that is all Ye know on earth and all 
ye need to know.” 


Necessary Enthusiasm 


But having the right music for the 
children in front of you is not 
enough. You can kill a beautiful 
song as easily by the way you pre- 
sent it as you can a beautiful paint- 
ing by the setting in which you 
place it. Your own enthusiasm or 
lack of it can be crucial, and should 
be the first criterion in your decision 
to present it to children. How can 
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you honestly engender enthusiasm 
in them for a song that arouses none 
in you? A stream rises no higher 
than its source, 

Now, if you say that you are a 
classroom teacher and you have to 
teach what the consultant or super- 
visor tells you to teach, I can only 
say that I think your supervisor has 
overlooked a wonderful opportunity 
to give you some free choice and ex- 
ercise of judgment which are basic 
in developing interests and _ taste. 
Are you giving your students this 
same opportunity for growth? 

Suppose now that this is a song 
you are going to teach by rote, how 
shall you do it? In the traditional 
method that has come down to us, 
redolent with the odor of pedagogy, 
one should start off. . . . ““Now, boys 
and girls I'll sing the first line, and 
then you sing it after me... .” We 
are such creatures of habit, we long 
so for the security of a method, Why 
not let the song itself dictate how it 
should be learned? Every skillful 
campfire song leader knows that re- 
frains are usually naturals for quick 
learning and easy participation while 
he sings the verses. Often there are 
little repetitions of words or phrases 
that fall into memory effortlessly and 
provide opportunity for group par- 
ticipation and interest while the rest 
of the song is being learned, 

How do children learn songs from 
records or radio-TV? Do they listen 
to and learn a phrase at a time? Ob- 
viously not; they listen to the record 
time after time and sing along with 
it when it comes to the part they re- 
member. They are ‘“Gestaltists” 
without knowing it! Why is it that 
children should never sing with the 
teacher or a record in the classroom? 
They seem to get along very well 

(Continued on page 70) 
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| music educators recommend clarinets of wood 
or substitute materials to beginners? For the 9 out of 10 
who are reasonably careful, we believe you can con- 
scientiously recommend a Boosey & Hawkes Edgware, 
the grenadilla wood clarinet that’s as practical as it is 
professional. As tens of thousands of student-owners 
can testify, Edgware is one wood clarinet that takes a lot 
of abuse. That’s because forged nickel silver keys and 


. double lock posts provide the strength to resist rough 


Grenadilla wood or substitute 


for 


handling. And, Edgware’s specially treated grenadilla 
wood (joint-ends metal capped) resists cracking due to 
variations in heat and moisture. The payoff? Your 
clarinet section has that true woodwind tone that’s 
possible only with genuine wood clarinets. Students 
are prouder, happier with real professional clarinets. 
Also, parents are spared the expense of buying another 
clarinet after the student learns to appreciate the dif- 
ference. Write today for free literature and name of 
your nearest BRUNO dealer. 


beginners? 


$129.50 is the retail price of a 
Boosey & Hawkes Edgware Clarinet, 
grenadilla wood, with case. 


For rentals, we recommend the 
Ebonite Edgware, $119.50 with case. 


BRUNO 


C. Bruno & Son, Inc., 

460 West 34th St., New York, 
or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio, 
Texas. In Canada: Boosey & 
Hawkes Ltd., Toronto. 
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Free to music educators . . . new CLARINET 
TONE DIAL, succ ssor to the fingering chari. 
Simply dial any one of 40 notes 

wanted. Photo shows proper 

fingering, Also lists key: . 

Write today. 
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Hawatian Music 


is Next in the Cycle A 


VINCENT LOPEZ 


ie many respects music is a very 
unpredictable business, but there’s 
one sure thing about it: music moves 
in cycles. It’s “the old order 
changeth, yielding place to new” 
idea in action, Maybe there’s some 
natural law we don’t yet fully un- 
derstand, but just about everything 
in life runs in cycles, like styles in 
clothing, for example. There’s a rad- 
ical new look looming in women’s 
fashions for 58, and I believe a new 
phase, or cycle, is due in popular 
music too. 

“Rock ’n’ Roll” really took over 
four years ago and just on the basis 
of the march of time, something new 
will soon show up on the horizon. 
The scientists say that nature abhors 
a vacuum in physics. Let me add 
that it won’t settle for the status quo 
in music. 

Many musicians agree that a new 
music style is on the way, but won- 
der why I predict it is likely to be 
Hawaiian music, For one thing, the 
present cycle brought in by “Rock 
‘n’ Roll” is based on a heavy, pro- 
nounced beat. With ‘Rock ’n’ Roll,” 
melody is secondary to the beat, I 
don’t look for the emphasis on beat 
to change, but I think people will 
want a strong beat (at least for an- 
other several years) PLUS melody— 
and those are the two ingredients of 
Hawaiian music! 

I'm not talking about Tin Pan 


Vincent Lepez, who has been leading his 
band and playing his piano at New York’s 
Taft Hotel for years and is regularly heard 
over the radio networks, as well as in 
television, on records and in personal ap- 
pearances, is noted as a pioneer in promot- 
ing various types of music eventually ac- 
cepted by a large public. His own Portu- 
guese background makes him a logical 
advocate of Hawaiian music as it is today. 
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Alley imitations, but of the real 
thing in Island music—what is actu- 
ally Tahitian music in origin. When 
I had my band on the West Coast 
for a number of years I came across 
the genuine Tahitian and Polynes- 
ian music, as played by natives who 
had emigrated to California. All 
their music is highly emotional, 
whether the war chants or their 
songs that speak of love in quite an 
unconventional form. No matter if 
the tune is loud or soft, dominant 
or subdued, the underlying beat is 
always there—compelling, moving, 
exciting to the senses. 

It has the same fundamental and 
even primitive beat that “Rock 'n’ 
Roll” emphasizes; and since I be- 
lieve youngsters will remain inter- 
ested in a strong beat for several 
more years, Hawaiian music is the 
ticket I think they'll transfer to. It 
will be a welcome change for the 
grown-up generation, too, because 
Hawaiian music can be strong or 
soft, simple or complex, sad or joy- 
ful, superficially gay or deeply emo- 
tional. 

In short, it should fill the bill for 
the musical taste of almost everyone, 
and that should be a_ welcome 
change from the limited interest of 
our currently violent rhythms. 

Melody and harmony actually be- 
came an important part of Hawaiian 
music only after the arrival of Amer- 
ican missionaries in the early 1820's. 
They not only taught the natives 
the hymns of New England but 
forced the girls to hide their physical 
attractions in long “Mother Hub- 
bard” wrappers, employed in mod- 
ern dances chiefly for effects of com- 
edy. But the rich voices of the early 
Hawaiians proved wonderful inter- 
preters of religious melodies and 


—Photo, Courtesy Hawaiian Room, 

Lexington Hotel, New York 

harmonies, and many of the later 

secular songs maintained this hymn- 
like quality, 

It is sometimes possible to trace a 
Hawaiian melody back through vari- 
ous stages of development to the 
primitive chants themselves. One of 
these is found in the collection pub- 
lished by Charles King (composer 
of Song of the Islands and other 
popular tunes), beginning with the 
words “Au hea” and using only two 
notes of melody, a minor third apart, 
with a simple rhythmic pattern of 
alternating twos and ones, This chant 
evidently developed into a hula 
called Wahine Ui, which appears in 
a volume of such music collected 
and arranged by the late Johnny 
Noble, who composed the tunes of 
such popular hits as the Little Grass 
Shack and Hawaiian War Chant. 
Eventually this music arrived at the 
modern form of popular song, un- 
der the title of Honolulu Luau, of- 
ten sung by the “Surfriders” at the 
Moana Hotel. It is now in the reper- 
toire of both Clara Inter (“Hilo 
Hattie”) and Charles Davis, a young 
tenor, part Hawaiian, who sang not 
so long ago at the outdoor concerts 

(Continued on page 60) 
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A captivating and dramatic overture for both small and A work of dramatic power and dynamic shadings featuring 7 


large bands. the various sections of the band. 
MYSTIC GARDENS overture NORTHERN LEGEND YY 
Forrest L. Buchtel Charles Lee Hill Y 
Full Band 6.00; Symphonic Band 8.00; Conductor's Full Band 7.00; Symphonic Band 9.50; Conductor's Y, 
(8-line) Score 1.00; Extra Parts .50 each (Cond.) Score 1.00; Extra Parts .50 each UY 
from the creative genius of Leroy Anderson Yy 
An animated waltz featuring a captivating melody with sup- America’s Winter-Time Classic; rich melody with touches of Y 

porting chimes and bells. Ideal Christmas material. twinkling humor. 
SONG OF THE BELLS SLEIGH RIDE 


Full Band 6.00, with Full Score 8.00; Sym. Band 8.00, BAND: Full Band 4.00; Sym. Band 6.00; SYM. ORCH.: 
with Full Score 10.00; Full Score 2.50; Conductor's Set A 3.50; Set B 5.00; Set C 6.50 (Available in 
(Cond.) Score 1.00; Extra Parts .50 each instrumental, voice and choral arrangements) 


ORCHESTRA 
Designed especially to give the young violinist the thrili of A lyrical delight of pure Gallic charm. 


playing with an orchestra. 
MINIATURE CONCERTO Waltz 
for Violin & Orch. o!-berg 
Alec Rowley Symphonic Orchestra: Set A 5.00; Set B 7.00; Set C 


Symphonic Orchestra: Set A 5.00; Set B 7.00; Set C 9.00 (Each Set Includes Full Score & Piano Conductor); 
9.00; (Each Set Includes Full Score); Full Score (sep.) Full Score 2.00; Piano Conductor 1.00; Extra Parts .50 


2.00; Extra Parts .40 each each 


A unique and vital work by a distinguished contemporary composer— 


TOCCATA FOR PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS by Carlos Chavez 
An intensely moving work featuring the dynamic use of percussion instruments—resulting in a composi- 
tion of rare quality. A distinctive program highlight! 
Prices: Complete {Including Full Score) 7.00; Full Score (sep.) 3.50; Extra Parts .75 each 
Recorded by: Concert Arts Percussionists conducted by Felix Slatkin (Capitol Records P 8299) M-G-M 
Percussion Ensemble conducted by Izler Solomon (M-G-M Records E 3548) 


MME 


New and Distinctive Cantatas Suitable for high school, college and adult groups- 


DISGUISED GOD — Lars-Eric Larsson A GOODLY HERITAGE — Gordon Jacob 
A lyrical suite in romantic style combining narration with Twelve deligh ‘ 
: ghtful songs for women's voices, written in con 
Piano-Vocal Score 2.25; Choral Parts (S.A.7.B.) #326 In Perlormance. 
.30 ‘Full Score and Orchestra Parts available on Vocal Score 1.75; Separate Voice Parts, 1.00 each 


String Orchestra Parts Available on Rental 


LET'S SING PARTS — RjStaples (in Two Books) 
Provides a simple, progressively graduated approach to part-singing for boy’s changing voices. 
BOOK 1—For the Junior High Classroom or Beginning BOOK 2—For the Soprano, Alto, Cambiata and Bari- 
Glee Club 5 tone Voices of the General Music Class or 


Young Glee Club 85 


Rental 


A MAJOR CONTRIBUTION TO BAND LITERATURE 
by Percy Aldridge Grainger 


THE POWER OF ROME AND THE CHRISTIAN HEART 


One of the most powerful and stimulating compositions of this generation. For Band and Pipe or Elec- 


tric Organ with Piano substitute & Optional String Orchestra. Z 

Full Band (Including Fuli Score) .. 15.00; Symphonic Band (Including Full Score) 20.00 yy iy 

String Orchestra Unit (Sep.) .... 3.00; Full Score 3.50; Extra Parts 1.00 each 
“Send for r hestra, Choral or Piano Catalogs. State pr: 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 
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School Teacher 


Meets Music Teacher 


LOUISE 


USIC teacher? School teacher? 

There is no difference be- 
tween them. The private music 
teacher imparts knowledge and skill 
to the individual. The school teach- 
er imparts knowledge and skill to 
the group. The principles of ed- 
ucation which are basic to the one 
are also basic to the other. For 
whereas the school teacher uses as 
a standard of measurement the in- 
telligence quotient of a child, so 
the music teacher must use the 
talent quotient of a student to serve 
as measurement for his _perfor- 
mance potential. 

The fact that the student of mu- 
sic must apply certain delicate fac- 
tors, such as co-ordination of eye, 
ear and hand, to the acquisition of 
knowledge and skill makes the mu- 
sic teacher’s task a little more 
difficult. It is for this very reason, 
therefore, that the music teacher 
must lean upon the fundamental 
principles of education to make his 
task easier and more surely pro- 
ductive of result. 

In the instruction of the individ- 
ual, the most important factor is 
the individua! himself. What sort of 
person is he? What is his “central 
problem” or that one thing which 
is the common denominator in all 
his actions? Before the music teacher 
can begin to make any impression 
on the student, he must grasp this 
central problem. It is evident that 


Louise Curcio, of Newark, N. J., is a grad- 
uate of the Master Institute of Arts, New 
York, and a specialist in education and 
music. She has written several books, in- 
cluding the piano course called “Magic 
Keys”, published by B. F. Wood, Inc. Her 
teaching experience covers a period of 
twenty years. 
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all individuals differ from each other 
in this respect. The central problem 
of a student distinguishes him from 
other students and demands a par- 
ticular consideration on the part of 
the teacher. 

What is the teacher to do about 
it? He is to consider the central 
problem worthy of his absorbing at- 
tention throughout the career of the 
student. He must work with this 
problem in order to save time for 
the student. The student must not 
adjust to him, in fact, cannot. The 
teacher must adjust to the student. 
When the teacher has isolated the 
central problem of a student, he can 
begin to adapt his method of teach- 
ing so that the intake of knowledge 
is modified by the ever present loss 
in time resulting from the central 
problem of the student. 

No two students can go at the 
same speed. Almost every teacher 
knows that. The slow learner should 
be permitted to learn slowly. The 
exceptionally talented student must 


be given experience. The greatest 
of all educational maxims is this: 
A student can progress only at his 
own pace. The teacher can not set 
for him a pace which is artificial for 
him, For the young musician who is 
forced beyond the tempo of his 
natural inclination and ability, so 
that he is always working beyond 
his natural power of expression, will 
eventually give up the study of his 
instrument with disgust or despair. 
He will never touch it again after 
his last lesson. 

It is the responsibility of a music 
teacher to teach a student with the 
material of music which he _pos- 
sesses naturally. If a teacher imposes 
the incorrect rate of progress upon 
a child, because of ambition or mis- 
guided enthusiasm, he alone is to 
blame for the student’s eventually 
giving up music for good. For every 
student at last accepts his own phy- 
sical, emotional, artistic and mental 
limitations with serenity. If he has 
been taught to use the powers he 
has, however small they may be, he 
will always use them, because, as a 
matter of fact, he cannot conceive 
or design beyond their limits. 

The goal or end to be achieved 
must be a concrete idea in the mind 
of the teacher. And in this con- 
nection, let us ask ourselves this 
question:—Just how much can a stu- 
dent be taught at one lesson? Surely, 
a student who is taking his first les- 
son, who sees the printed page, feels 
the keys and hears their sound for 
the first time, cannot also be taught 
at this lesson style, interpretation, 
counting and composition. The sim- 

(Continued on page 65) 
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do you 
have your 
New 


| Guide? 


Here are four catalogs, each a complete 
guide to the finest music publications 
in its field. The broad range and high 
selectivity of material in these guides 
has been made possible by the recent 
consolidation of Summy Publishing 
Company and C. C. Birchard & Co. 
For your ready reference in the fields 
of Instrumental and Choral Music, 
School Music Education...and Piano 
& Organ Teaching, keep your Summy- 
Birchard Guide handy. You should 
have one! It’s free! If you didn’t get 
yours, or if you want extra copies, send 
the coupon below. 


For the INSTRUMENTAL DIRECTOR 
Our complete catalog of band and or- 
chestra music. Also band and chorus 
numbers. See, too, our full list of instru- 
mental solos and ensemble numbers. Do 
not request before Nov. 1, 1957. 


For the MUSIC EDUCATOR 

The full catalog of Summy-Birchard 
classroom and professional books for 
elementary schools, secondary schools 
and colleges. Included is the well-known 
graded series ““A Singing School.’ Also 
theory, harmony, texts; and keyboard 
experience texts. 


For the CHORAL DIRECTOR 


Summy Publishing Company and C.C. 
Birchard Co... . sacred and secular. 
Vocal books, operettas and cantatas; 
community song books, vocal ensemble, 
band and chorus. 


For the PIANO TEACHER 

Our complete list of sheet music and 
books for piano. Also our full list oforgan 
music. Included, too, our keyboard in- 
struction methods as used for class 
piano in public schools. 


The vast combined choral resources of 


Publishing summy-BircHARD PUBLISHING CO. | 
CO | 1834 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois | 
Ory1ip any Please send new Summy-Birchard guide as checked. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
| CHORAL PIANO | 
| | 
| NAME | 
| POSITION | 
STREET ADDRESS | 
CITY. 
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Wail of the Harassed Adjudicator 


JOHN R. VAN NICE 


ce \ FTER ail, they're not profes- 

sionals!” She sputtered her 
way down the crowded corridor, 
giving all within hearing the benefit 
of her judgment. 

“Amen, sister,” muttered the har- 
assed judge, doing a quick right 
oblique to avoid a direct hit. “From 
what I heard at today’s session, I'll 
be the first to concede your point!” 

He had just finished a full day of 
adjudication, trying conscientiously 
to weigh the merits of many varying 
performances by aspiring young 
vocalists in a vocal solo-ensemble 
contest, and was feeling strongly the 
frustrations of his responsibility. 

Bless their dear young and eager 
hearts, he mused a little later, his 
vexation cooling a bit on his trip 
back home; although they are not 
professionals, as the lady so stoutly 
affirms, some of them do have a 
pleasing amount of talent which 
could be displayed to advantage with 
the proper guidance by their school 
music directors and private teachers. 

The interim between contest sea- 
sons is an Opportune time to con- 
sider a few of the problems and mis- 


understandings between the adjudi- 
cator and the music teacher, in an 
effort to arrive at a mutual under- 
standing of those qualities upon 
which students are to be judged. The 
author hopes to provoke some seri- 
ous thought on the ultimate aim of 
any type of musical performance: the 
artistic presentation of good music. 

The choosing of contest selections 
of sufficient musical merit is a wide- 
spread problem among students, par- 
ticularly in localities in which the 
contest list of acceptable music from 
which to make a choice is disre- 
garded, The author, during the past 
season of adjudication, considered 
himself fortunate to hear Caro Mio 
Ben in Italian, the Habanera in 
French, Ich Liebe Dich in German 
and Panis Angelicus in Latin—all 
very creditably done. On the other 
side of the ledger, however, were 
solo performances of Prayer Perfect 
and J Believe, not to mention torchy 
renditions of selections like Mood 
Indigo by sultry, sulky blues singers, 
as well as choral renditions of J] Wish 
7 Wuz and other catchy novelty num- 
bers, all of which seem to be ques- 
tionable contest material. 

If the selection of good repertoire 
is bevond the ability of the student, 
the task should fall to the teacher— 
who certainly should have had a 
hand in it from the beginning. When 
the choice is a doubtful one, the 
judge is put in an awkward position. 
Should he be blunt and inform the 
aspiring performer that the choice is 


Dr. Van Nice is head of the Music De part- 
ment at Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio, 
also serving as vocal teacher and choral di- 
rector. His experience as a music educator 
includes the public schools of North Da- 
kota and Colorado, and he holds degrees 
from the University of Illinois, Carleton 
College and Iowa State University. 


unsatisfactory, thus damning him for 
what a watchful instructor could 
have avoided? Or should he castigate 
the teacher on the student’s grading- 
sheet, thus putting that unfortunate 
superior in a bad light in the eyes of 
his pupils, their parents, the public, 
and the school board, all of whom 
will hear of it quickly enough? Or 
perhaps should he merely judge the 
performer upon his ability to cope 
with inferior music—and then return 
home, with the uncomfortable feel- 
ing that he has allowed his integrity 
to slip a notch or two? 

There is also a question in the 
author’s mind as to the disposition 
of the bumper crop of barbershop 
quartets—both girls’ and boys’—which 
has descended upon the contest hori- 
zon. Many such groups are extremely 
well trained and exhibit better-than- 
average stage deportment, Numerous 
judges could admit to pleasurable 
associations with such organizations 
and with barbershop choruses, and 
they do furnish an interesting train- 
ing medium, particularly in the mat- 
ters of intonation and rhythm; how- 
ever, can they be judged on the 
same terms (including repertoire) as 
madrigal clubs and more traditional 
vocal groups? 

Still another phase of the contest 
picture is the preparation of the 
chosen contest selection. A judge 
might expedite his time by having a 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Violinist Jascha Heifetz and his son Jay at their Steinway in their home 
in Beverly Hills, California. For a photograph suitable for framing write 
Steinway & Sons, 45-02 Ditmars Boulevard, Long Island City 5, N. Y. 


The piano of great artists inspires the best in your students 


HAVE YOU VISITED YOUR STEINWAY DEALER RECENTLY ? = 
DROP IN ON HIM—HE’LL WELCOME YOu 
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Music or Perfection of Sound? 


T sometimes seems these days as 
I though recordings, high fidelity, 
binaural sound and, most recently, 
stereophonic reproduction — the 
means of bringing music to the lis- 
tener —have gained importance in 
such proportion that the music be- 
ing performed is neglected. One be- 
gins to wonder if music is being 
made for the sake of technical per- 
fection in listening, or for its own 
sake—for its artistic merits, 

In striving for perfection in repro- 
duction, bringing the orchestra or 
operatic stage “into your own home” 
with the most modern technical ac- 
curacy, individual interpretation and 
its significance may be almost for- 
gotten. Music in this sense has be- 
come commercialized. 

Operas and orchestral music were 
and are not conceived and composed 
for the living-room but for the opera 
house and concert stage. Possible 
exceptions are chamber music and 
Lieder recitals usually performed for 
an intimate group; yet these also 
must be approached with serious, 
perhaps even greater attention, as 
products of more directly personal 
expression, 

The overwhelming, universal ef- 
ects, the unity and appeal achieved 
in a great hall, cannot possibly be 
kept within the confining limits of a 
small living-room. The atmosphere 
created by a large, eager assembly, 
all attending the same event—the 
subdued conversation followed by a 
sudden respectful and attentive hush 
as the lights dim—adds to its dignity 
and the importance of the works to 


Ruth Berges is a versatile and active writer 
on musical topics, with articles appearing 
in a number of magazines, including “Opera 
News”, “Etude” and the “Saturday Review”. 
She has also contributed scholarly notes to 
the recordings of New York’s Concert Hall 
Society. 
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—Photo, Courtesy Martha Pearman and 
Elizabeth Weller 


be presented. Attention, concentra- 
tion, criticism or enthusiasm are 
bound to be more pronounced and 
decisive in the concert hall than 
with the listener at home who has 
nothing better to do at that moment 
but to turn on the phonograph, 
turning it off again just as casual- 
ly when the telephone rings, the 
baby begins to cry, or conversation 
interrupts, 

Actually listening at home can 
hardly be compared to listening in 
the concert hall. Not only that but, 
conditioned to hearing at home a 
single interpretation of a particular 
work, the listener has forgotten that, 
as in the case of live concert per- 
formances, varying interpretations 
exist on records as well. 

The unique, perfect performance 
may be and should be aimed for, but 
does such an absolute exist? On the 
contrary, imperfections continue to 
be singled out as an incentive for 
further improvement. The finest 
equipment, emphasizing the highest 
quality in a recording, will not 
diminish possible shortcomings of 
performance and interpretation. 


As a means for study, records are 
undeniably of great advantage. The 
student is able to supplement score- 
reading with actual listening, thus 
simplifying his work and correcting 
his errors, In all probability he will 
not adhere to one recording, but ex- 
periment with others as well, to 
profit from the varieties of inter- 
pretation. 

And interpretation is the basis for 
the emergence of differing opinions 
among listeners as well as perform- 
ers. A standard might be set for the 
technicalities of performance—pitch, 
touch, rhythm; but interpretation 
remains the most controversial ele- 
ment, Into interpretation of a com- 
position enter the performer’s per- 
sonal reactions to the composition 
—bound to differ widely as a result 
of his own experiences—how he 
translates the composer’s notes into 
sound with movement and_ ex- 
pression. 

If several painters are commis- 
sioned to do the same portrait, no 
two of the resulting paintings will 
be exactly alike. Each painter in- 
terprets his subject. Even if several 
painters are asked to reproduce one 
painting, the results may all be ex- 
cellent but none will be a perfect 
copy of the original, nor will any 
two reproductions be exactly the 
same. 

The listener who hears only his one 
(and possibly excellent) recording 
of a particular work cannot be a fair 
judge of its interpretative merits be- 
cause he has no standard of com- 
parison. Interpretation is individual. 
The listener who is partial to one 
(and knows no other) is one-sided 
and does not consider the composi- 
tion in terms of the finished product 
of the composer. 

Limitations created by listening to 
recordings should not be disregarded. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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JACOBY, CONN CLINICIAN, WITH HIS 38B CONNSTELLATION LA CLAIRE 


Y EARNING of youth, patience of the master... 


intent on creating the perfect tone with the perfect horn. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. band instruments Elkhart, Indiana 
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What About Student Recitals? 


HAZEL GHAZARIAN-SKAGGS 


ECENTLY, at a round table dis- 

cussion, a faculty member of a 
music college pointed out that our 
fallacious conception of music edu- 
cation could be detected in our 
expecting from music students an 
exhibition of performance, whereas, 
in the study of algebra, for instance, 
no such exhibition is ever consid- 
ered, The implication of this ob- 
servation should be of serious con- 
cern to us private music teachers 
who have inadvertently glorified the 
recital to such an extent that, rather 
than serving us, it has distorted and 
minimized the educational aspects 
of our objectives. 

Cardinal Newman, writing On the 
Scope and Nature of University Edu- 
cation said: “Stuffing birds or play- 
ing stringed instruments is an elegant 
pastime, and a resource to the idle, 
but it is not education; it does not 
form or cultivate the intellect.”” We 
as teachers may agree with him in 
part. We know our ideals encompass 
more than imparting a skill of per- 
formance, Yet by using the recital as 
a vehicle of showing our work we 
are creating the impression that the 
study of music is on the level of a 
pastime. 

If performance alone is the cri- 
terion by which we measure the 
progress of our students, let us con- 
tinue over-emphasizing the recital, 
but if we are music educators in the 
true sense of imparting theoretical 
knowledge and an appreciative un- 
derstanding of art, then let us use 
the recital in its proper place, that 
of affording the opportunity of pub- 
lic playing to those pupils who are 
capable and interested in this par- 
ticular phase of their training. 

Too often, by our eagerness to 
make a miniature concert pianist of 
each student, we drive talented and 
sensitive children away from music 
merely because they cannot measure 
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up to the standards of perfectionism 
and memorization required for even 
a student recital. Furthermore, the 
child who makes a poor showing at a 
recital is often branded a failure, al- 
th: ugh his interest in music may be 
of a more probing nature than that 
of the child who has perhaps only 
the shallow gift of facility that en- 
ables him to shine at a recital and 
consequently win the title of a star 
pupil. 

If we continue stubbornly to train 


each child to fit our own mold of 
recital perfectionism, we fail the 
child whose natural bent lies in 
other directions. Plato’s ideal repub- 
lic was based on finding the po- 
tential of each person so that it 
could be developed to the fullest 
extent. Now more and more educa- 
tors realize that encouraging and 
shaping the “potentials” of the child 
is the key to scholastic success and 
achievement. Work in guidance 
(Continued on page 51) 
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“He’s good, but his music is a bit too 
mechanical for my taste.” 
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enjoy the fomous CO UPERIN METHOD 


a complete piano course — F rench and English Text 


@ BOOK lI An excellent “beginner’s book,” for either the young or adult student. All materials 
presented in step-wise manner. Instructive content presented as an aid to rapid and accurate sight 
reading. ($1.25) 


@ BOOK 2 An attractive music text, with intermediate arrangements of the standard classics. 
A transition study between books 1 and 3. ($1.25) 


@ BOOK 3 [Introduces every major and minor key. With standard classic selections, arranged 
for medium difficulty. Development is for a wel] rounded viewpoint of the pianoforte in its entirety. 


($1.50) 
Carl Ri Five Fi ve 
atl Richter Five Fingers on Five 
SERIES | by Carl Richter 
The favorite standard classics in easy-to-play ar- == ——Play one bar . . . and then see how easy it will be to play the 
rangements, For beginners of all ages. In (2) | complete piece. 5 finger arrangements transcribed for well 
VODUMES volume .75 known pieces. In (2) volumes... each volume .75 


easy piano arrangements Taaahing TULAD ) 
leaching THEORY and HARMON) 
by ADA RICHTER 
WALT DISNEY Classics through POPULAR MUSIC 
with words, music and illustrations . . + more students will want to study theory and 
harmony with this new course. . . 
@ When You Wish Upon A Star (for Grades 9-12) 
© Who's Afraid Of The Big Bad Wolf 
— ¢ Lullaby Land “ A complete course in theory and harmony, with keyboard 
U.S.A. @ Some Day My Prince Will Come harmony, popular piano, and songwriting, for class room 
. and other favorites presentation. 
e Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs Materials include the popular text: 
with words, music and illustrations “LINK TO MODERN MUSIC INSTRUCTION” 
includes: 
© Heigh-Ho! by Win Stormen 
¢ I'm Wishing and folio work books @ Ex. in Modern Music 
One Song Popular Keyboard Harmony 
Whistle While You Work 
© With a Smile and a Song me st 
. and other favorites 
$1.25 in U.S.A. for complete set $7.00 
136 West 52 Street BOURNE, INC. New York 19, 'N. Y. 
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Tape Recording 


for the Classroom 


HOWARD M. 


HE unique advantages of stereo- 

phonically projected music in 
the school classroom are exciting to 
behold. The attentiveness of stu- 
dents increases immediately when 
the clarity of the music begins to 
equal that of the actual performance 
as heard from the best seat in the 
house. In addition there are many 
uses of magnetic tape on_ stereo- 
phonic recording and playback 
equipment which lend themselves to 
clarifying the elements of musical 
listening and also to help the instruc- 
tor organize his instruction. 

The regular tape recorder is no 
longer a novelty to many. The idea 
that an electronic signal can be 
placed on a thin strip of plastic tape 
is generally understood. Many of our 
tape recorders use one half the tape 
for one signal and the other half for 
another. A stereophonic re- 
corder is different in that it records 
separate signals to the lower and to 
the upper half of the tape at the 
same time. These two signals can be 
the same or they can be entirely 
different or they can be minutely 
different to the same degree that en- 
ables your two ears to detect the 
direction of sound. This linear and 
directional effect is the reality 
element stereophonically produced 
sound adds to the more commonly 


Dr. Van Sickle is an Assistant Professor of 
Music at Mankato State College, Mankato, 
Minnesota. Author of one of the first ar- 
ticles ever written on tape recording in 
schools, he has been working with stereo- 
phonic tapes for over three years, using 
them exclusively in his classes in music ap- 
preciction., 
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VAN SICKLE 


recorded sound, This added element 
from the proper side of the orchestra. 

The number of sources and titles 
of stereophonically taped music is in- 
creasing rapidly if you prefer to use 
the services of professional musicians 
professional recording tech- 
niques, Many of the pre-recorded 
tapes now available are made from 
the tapes record manufacturers have 
been stock-piling while making mas- 
ter tapes for discs. At present these 
tapes are rather expensive but there 
is little question but what they will 
soon be both more plentiful and 
lower in cost. 

If your school or college has per- 
forming groups of near-professional 
quality, a quantity of good listening 
material can be acquired for class- 
room use by recording concerts. Ma- 
terial recorded at rehearsals can also 
be of use when instructional tapes 
are being created. 

Most stereophonic recorders can 
make for increased hearing  ac- 
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curacy;—the sounds become more 
defined and the violins seem to come 
record a single half-track channel 
just as other recorders if desired. In 
this manner music materials can be 
taken from disc records or from 
other single-channel tapes. This 
dubbing process offers many advan- 
tages for classroom music. Where 
short excerpts of stereophonic tape 
are needed for use it is possible to 
dub both channels. In fact that is the 
way the pre-recorded tapes are made 
from the master tapes. This requires 
two units of equipment, one for 
playback and the other for recording. 

When dubbing facilities are avail- 
able, instructional tapes can be made 
so that the themes or other special 
musical devices or effects can be pre- 
viewed and discussed before the en- 
tire movement or composition is 
played. Often these can be audible 
examples of music notation found in 
the printed textbook, Short examples 
of variations can be dubbed on tape, 
in fact, on the same tape as the com- 
plete performance. For convenience, 
short dubbings can be linked to- 
gether with spliced sections of white 
timing tape, so that the musical 
excerpts can be readily located. 

Besides presenting music in the 
classroom, stereophonic tapes can be 
used for practice in the recognition 
of tonal qualities and other basic 
elements of music. Tapes also offer 
many advantages for quizzes of vari- 
ous types. 

When more than one instructor 
uses records from the record library, 
the instructor who has his materials 

(Continued on page 69) 
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A New Approach to Folk Music 


RuTH ALLEN FOUCHE 


OTWITHSTANDING recent 

wars and the current social 
turmoil of the world, the ideals of 
freedom, equality and justice for all 
have become almost universal. In the 
very inidst of a prevailing maelstrom 
of insecurity and distrust there has 
developed a considerable store of in- 
ternational and inter-cultural toler- 
ance and good will. People all over 
the hate-tired and war-tired world 
are beginning to find common bonds 
of friendship as if by a single cos- 
mic urge. Barriers of indigenous 
“symbolic interpretations” are slow- 
ly fading away and religious and 
cultural differences are now seen 
and interpreted as normal phe- 
nomena in the world’s complex of co- 
existent cultures. 

The dynamics and tempo of the 
era, too, have become more flexible 
and comprehensive. Snap judgments 
and whims based upon biased or im- 
mature concepts are giving way to 
the more universal precept of “live 
and let live.” In the light of such 
widening horizons the need has come 
for better roads to international 
friendship and good will. To this 
end the broad field of folk music has 
become a principal channel for inter- 
cultural exchange and appreciation 
and it will remain so for many years 
to come. It has therefore become 
necessary to approach the field of 
folk music with a new point of view. 

Folk music is not a mere relic 
which survives in modern society by 
refusing to die so much as it is the 
basic and inherent expression of a 


Dr. Fouché has had most of her musical 
training in Chicago, where she is now ac- 
tive in teaching public school music, be- 
sides directing a company of singers as well 
as community music festivals. She has spe- 
cialized in folk music of all kinds and has 
written a dissertation on the subject, along 
with other publications, 
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social group. It is suffused with 
legend, history, tradition and hope; 
and it is constantly renewing itself 
with each significant change in the 
beliefs and social patterns of that 
group. The survival of folk music as 
aesthetic expression depends upon 
its connotation within the society 
of its origin. 


A Three-fold Approach 


Folk music has three general as- 
pects or dimensions through which 
it is broadly experienced. The first 
of these dimensions is largely con- 
cerned with the center of instigation 
of the music as personal expression; 
the second is concerned with the 
point of reception and the aural im- 
pressions derived through listening; 
and the third is concerned with the 
interpretive evaluation which fol- 
lows. 

A wide range of intra-projective 
and extra-projective concepts are 


The Great Mario Dances the “Igel Terompong” 


offered in the first dimension of folk 
music, That “there are nine and sixty 
ways of constructing tribal lays and 
every single one of them is right” 
is characteristic and acceptable in 
contemporaneous performance prac- 
tice. There is, however, a type of 
music or a special group of melodies 
held sacrosanct within most social 
groups. Musical license within this 
category is permitted but gingerly 
and drastic or radical alteration of 
any of them is held in high disfavor. 
This category of folk music is the 
one most exposed to violation by 
outsiders because of its ritual or 
elegiac nature. It seems best, there- 
fore, that non-group members should 
ascertain, if possible, what folk music 
is in common use, and what is con- 
sidered an acceptable performance 
of it. 

Validity is another essential in the 
presentation of folk music, The 
music selected should be _ basically 

(Continued on page 50) 
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from Baldwin... another triumph in piano engineering 


HAMILTON 


STUDIO PIANO 


HEAR THE DIFFERENCE, 
FEEL THE DIFFERENCE 


More soundboard area... 
Greater string length... 
More vigor, vitality, volume 


Baldwin engineers have developed a You feel the difference in its new, 
completely new scale for the Hamil- more positive response and ease of 
ton studio piano. Only-slightly wider playing. You hear it in the volume, 
than its predecessors, Style 243 has quality, vitality of its tone. For today’s 
significantly greater soundboard area outstanding advance in piano engi- 
and increased string length through- _ neering... the perfect piano for teach- 
out the bass. This, with redesigning ing, school, professional and enter- 
of ribs and bridges, results in what _tainment use or for the home...get the 
can best be described as TONE LiFT. full factson thisnew Hamilton, Style 243. 


Send today for the new Hamilton Fact File and 
Exclusive Baldwin Institutional Financing Arrangement. 


The Baldwin Piano Company, Bidg. M3 
1801 Gilbert Avenue, Cincinnati, 2, Ohio 
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CJ Exclusive Baldwin Institutional Financing 
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Junior and Senior High School * 


Stingiest Man ELEMENTARY * 


in Town ° The Christmas Thieves 


Christmas With The Old 
— Woman Who Lived in a Shoe 


Fred Spielman 


* A Joke On The Toymaker 
(rior and Senior High schoo Lommy Murphy's Christmas 
Babes in A Penny for Christmas 


Charming operettas for younger 


children expressing the true spirit ~~ Y :\ 
0 of Christmas in a variety - 
% of situations. 


Victor Herbert's operetta in two acts. 


Revised by 
Edward Bradley and Don Wilson 


A perennial favorite. 


WRITE FOR ON APPROVAL COPIES TO 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 
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Why Not Satisfy 
the Musical Child? 


KATHRYN SANDERS RIEDER 


\ 7 HILE every teacher and parent 


is understandably eager for 
the instruction to meet a high stand- 
dard, they often fail to recognize 
that music lessons may be very satis- 
factory to them and yet not be satis- 
factory at all to the child. 

Adults may be baffled when the 
child wants to give up lessons. The 
instruction is good, the pupil plays 
acceptably and seems to be progress- 
ing well, “Why do you want to give 
up your music lessons?” they demand 
indignantly, And, very often, the 
child cannot tell them exactly why 
it is. 

At times the excellent teacher be- 
comes intent on maintaining instruc- 
tion that satisfies him. He or she may 
have forgotten to stress making the 
instruction satisfying to the pupil. 
Talented parents may drive the 
child, sure that he has only to apply 
himself a little more to do the high- 
est type of work. Whatever the cause, 
it is impossible for music instruction 
to go far or to benefit the pupil as 
it should without holding his satis- 
fied interest, 

One talented girl who played quite 
well was going through this experi- 
ence. Her father could not under- 
stand why anyone could not practice 
three or four hours a day, Her music 
teacher was excellent and exacting. 
She expected a good body of mate- 
rial prepared each week. The girl 
said she had tried very hard to please 


Kathryn Sanders Rieder was formerly 
Supervisor of Music in the Public Schools 
of Orrville, Ohio, where she still teaches 
privately both the piano and the violin. She 
was trained at Ohio State, Capital Uni- 
versity and Wittenberg College and has 
written on music for many magazines. 
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them both but that she had stopped 
finally because she did not want to 
give the amount of time and effort 
the teacher and her father expected. 
She could do the work, but only with 
real effort—too much, it seemed to 
her. She felt she did not have the de- 
gree of talent which justified giving 
up all social life as she had to do to 
prepare her lesson. 

She had an unhappy feeling about 
her music, for she played well 
enough to feel she had failed her 
father and her teacher in disappoint- 
ing them. She said that she rarely 
touched the piano now. Perhaps she 
will go back to it one day, with her 
own love of music, with her own 
expression of talent, in a way that 
will be satisfying to her. 


Juvenile Appeal 


Because the factor is so vital, it is 
time profitably spent to think of 
preparation of lessons that will in- 
clude appeal to the child. When your 
pupil comes in riding-boots with 
spurs and chaps, and has to shed 
cap-guns in holsters, you don’t need 
to be told that a selection called 
Little Cowboy Rides Again will be 
looked on with favor. When the 
teen-agers come wearing a boy’s class- 
ring, you know that music of the 
romantic type will interest them. 
When the serious older person takes 
up music, you known that composi- 
tions with more sweep and scope, 
music of reflection and deeper in- 
sight, will hold their attention. 

Whatever the individual setting, 
the home life, the life in business or 
school, it does hold the probable key. 
From that point you are in a posi- 


tion to lead interest gradually to 
related material which you feel will 
be stimulating. In the same way it is 
possible to be alert in all phases of 
instruction for the material that is 
liked, the material which produces 
results for that particular student. 
Usually the pupil comes to the 
teacher full of confidence and hope. 
It is up to the teacher to sustain this 
feeling as much as possible and to 
help the pupil succeed to some point 
of skill. One teacher always took the 
difficult compositions apart to in- 
terest pupils, Because it was so ex- 
tremely interesting to him he was 
able to show them, in a vital way, 
how to manipulate the hands in en- 
compassing the intervals, how to 
make the melody sing, how to prac- 
tice the accompaniment alone until 
it was controlled, a subdued yet 
beautiful support for the melody. 
“Nothing is hard,” he would encour- 
age, “if you work at it slowly 
enough.” He encouraged his pupils 
to approach music confident that 
anything was easy if you worked at 
it slowly and accurately enough at 
first. He felt that everything about 
music was interesting and could be 
so presented to the child if you set 
your mind to finding the approach 
that would win him over. 
Teachers find it wise to let the 
pupil do as much of his own work as 
possible. Too much help draws quick 
resentment. One litile pupil looked 
up as her busy teacher was trying to 
help her through a bit of sight-read- 
ing before time for the next pupil. 
There were tears in her eyes, “You're 
just like Mother,” she burst out, 
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“trying to help me before I even get 
a chance to try!” 

The teacher did not reprove her 
but gave the remaining few minutes 
of the lesson to allowing her to cool 
down and to letting her succeed in 
the sight-reading to redeem herself 
in her own eyes. The teacher did not 
want to puncture the child’s splen- 
did confidence in her own ability to 
succeed, She saw how well the child 
had learned to proceed with a con- 
fident, exploring ease. The child left 
happily satisfied with herself. 

It is satisfying to a child when you 
appeal to his imagination. Music 
study is essentially self-expression 
and, though necessarily subject to 
certain conditions, the part played 
by creative imagination needs to be 
emphasized from earliest study, Even 
in advanced study, master teachers 
continually appeal to the creative 
imagination to bring out the best 
interpretive values. The child will 
enjoy talking about the meaning and 
beauty of the music as he is encour- 
aged to tell how he feels about ex- 
pressing it. He needs only a little 
guidance. 

One teacher said he had no trouble 
with a pupil once he explained mu- 
sic as an experience in creative 
imagination. When asked how he 
produced so many pupils who played 
with unusual depth of expression 
he smiled. “Shoot them full of en- 
thusiasm, not full of holes. They like 
it better that way.” 

Music can be made satisfying to 
the pupil through a variety of ap- 
proaches. To approach the goal from 
a different point of interest makes it 
seem newly attractive. When the 
same approach loses its effectiveness 
a new way must be found or in- 
vented. One teacher planned a little 
surprise for each lesson. Invariably 
it contained the problem at hand. 
Sometimes it was a rhythm drill that 
was fun, a tone-matching game, a 
row of notes to copy. The pupil was 
never sure what to expect but he 
knew the teacner was thinking 
ahead, planning something new and 
exciting. The teacher taught many 
points in these easy, attractive ways. 

You can make music lessons satis- 
fying to the pupil by teaching mate- 
rial that he likes as far as possible. 
To practice music which does not 
appeal is a disagreeable task, but all 
are eager to learn attractive music 
that is not too difficult, 
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Teach them to enjoy practicing, to 
get a feeling of accomplishment from 
carrying out the schedule of practice. 
One talented womaz musician said 
she had always liked practice as a 
child, “Of course I had a very good 
teacher and we were paying a good 
price for the lessons, so I felt I must 
practice, But I liked it.” The reason 
practice is not liked is because the 
child does not feel he is accomplish- 
ing what he should. But he can be 
aught concentration. He can be 
taught to do the thing as accurately 
and as well as possible each time. 
That shortens the number of repeti- 
tions needed. 


Cut Down Repetition 


Let him see how few repetitions 
he needs to play the music perfectly. 
It will become a game to him. Let 
him form the habit of looking over 
the music before he plays, so that he 
is prepared for what is coming. It is 
only because the pupil is but half 
attentive that he needs so many re- 
petitions. To dismiss every other 
thought from the mind can bring 
encouraging results in learning mu- 
sic at any age. 

Pupils find it satisfying to display 
their skill, so provide opportunity 
for them to play for others if you 
would make their music lessons satis- 
fying to them. It need not be in a 
formal recital, although this is valu- 
able. It can be playing for other 


pupils, for parents, for those who 
happen to drop it. It can be at a 
small musical tea or party you ar- 
range for them. 

Often playing in such natural, un- 
planned situations is best for their 
introduction to playing in public. 
Playing frequently for others robs it 
of its power to produce the tension 
of an unfamiliar situation. The 
child learns to play easily and nat- 
urally for others. Let him have a 
little repertoire of six or eight mem- 
orized numbers which he plays well 
enough to enable him to appear in 
a manner that will draw approval. 

Each music lesson should end with 
some music well performed, This 
has the effect of making the pupil 
want to return to his music, for it 
produces interest and self-confidence. 
Too many problems introduced 
leave an oppressive gloom that is dis- 
piriting. Some finished playing of 
expressive music can highlight each 
lesson as a reminder of the real 
achievement and goal of music 
study. 

You make music satisfying to the 
pupil by keeping up your own in- 
terest in music and in him. It can 
serve as a lifetime hobby. How many 
former pupils enjoy music in schools, 
colleges, churches, local musical or- 
ganizations, after they no longer 
have time for study? They should 
attend concerts with zest, and take 
a lifelong interest in playing for 

(Continued on page 61) 
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instruments on film 


The making of a band instrument is brought vividly to life in this interesting 
film. As the student goes on a conducted tour of the Olds factory, he sees 
an instrument grow from raw metal to final form in the hands of master 
craftsmen. Just as surely his respect for his Olds instrument grows. 


Olds was honored by presentation on Richfield Oil Company's TV 
‘Success Story’ series. The kinescope of this show on 16mm sound film 
is available to schools and may be obtained through your Olds dealer 

or by writing to us. 


F.E.OLDS & SON, FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 
PS. Also available—the always popular ‘Concerts on Film’’ starring Rafael Mendez and his Olds trumpet. 
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Motivating 


the Instrumental Class 


VICTOR WEIDENSEE 


O YOU need some new ideas 
for class motivation? Are you 
an inexperienced teacher going to 
your first teaching position in in- 
strumental music? Are you an experi- 
enced teacher who might be looking 
for some different motivation activi- 
ties that you might incorporate into 
your present plan? If your answer to 
any one of these questions is YES, 
this article will be of interest to you 
because it will stimulate your think- 
ing and, I hope, provide you with 
some ideas that will help you in 
your teaching, 

The motivation § activities  dis- 
cussed below have been used in the 
elementary and junior high classes 
of the author for the past eight years 
and each has proved to be helpful 
in stimulating young people to 
higher achievement. 

Bonus Day. This is a weekly event 
and is a method of awarding a bonus 
grade to the student who can per- 
form a particular assignment without 
error. The test material is generally 
an exercise that the class is study- 
ing in a technique or band studies 
book. It is always something that has 
been studied during class and is defi- 
nitely a class assignment. In this way 
each student has had an opportunity 
to study the “test” material both at 
home and during the regular class 
period. The procedure of conducting 
a Bonus Day follows this pattern. 


Dr. Weidensee is Chairman of the Fine 
drts Department at the State Teachers Col- 
lege in Spearfish, South Dakota. He has 
been active in public school music for the 
past nine years, most recently as director of 
Bethel School 
Eugene, from whose 
he received his doctorate. 


instrumental music for the 
District in 


University 


Oregon, 
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The teacher announces that this 
is a Bonus Day and informs the class 
what the “test” exercises will be. He 
then calls for volunteers who will be 
given the opportunity to perform 
for the bonus grade which is a satis- 
factory mark for the elementary stu- 
dents and a 1 or A grade for the 
junior high school students. The 
judging of each volunteer is done by 
the students in the class. Each per- 
former is judged by the students’ rais- 
ing their hands as soon as they hear 
a mistake. As soon as the majority 
of the class indicate that the per- 
former has made an error he is asked 
to stop playing and another vol- 
unteer is permitted to perform. This 
same procedure continues until all 
of the volunteers have had an op- 
portunity to try for the bonus grade. 

This type of motivation activity is 
of value because it rewards the young 
performer for a job well done, It 
does not punish any young person 
who might not be prepared on this 
particular exercise and, consequent- 
ly, does not want to volunteer, Each 
child has an opportunity to try for 
the bonus and if he does not make a 
successful attempt he is not punished 
through the lowering of his grade 


—Photo, Mills Music, Inc. 


or by losing his position in his 
section. 

Chairs in the Section. This is not 
a new motivating activity but be- 
cause it has been so successful in my 
case I feel that it is worth while. 
This activity is used once a week in 
the elementary school band and 
twice a month in the junior high 
school bands, The students are as- 
signed chairs according to how well 
they can perform. The best perform- 
ers receive the first chairs, the second 
best receive the second chairs, and 
so on to the last chair. The pro- 
cedure for this activity is as follows. 

The teacher announces that the 
class will have chair tests on a certain 
exercise on a certain day. The “test” 
material is always taken from the 
technique or exercise book that is 
being used by the class and is always 
one that has been previously studied 
in class. In testing the students each 
child is asked to “recite” his assign- 
ment before the class. Sometimes the 
judging is done by a student from 
another section of the band or or- 
chestra while at other times the stu- 
dent sitting next to the one “recit- 
ing” is the judge. The student with 
the best “recitation” (fewest errors) 
is awarded the first chair; the second 
best is given the second chair; and 
so on down to the last chair of the 
section. 

This activity is most useful when 
used quite frequently because it al- 
lows the students more opportunity 
to try for a good “recitation.” I have 
found that almost all of the children 
will compete for the chairs of any 
section and that if the activity is 

(Continued on page 66) 
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From North Sea Overture, 
by Ralph Hermann. 


alto clarinets 
bass clarinets 


Companion 
instruments 
at a lower price... 
OUDET 
Alto Clarinets, 
Bass Clarinets, 
Soprano Clarinets. 


Why limit yourself with inadequate instrumentation? 
Today . . . especially when Martin Freres quality 
makes it easy to advance proficient clarinetists . . . 
you just can’t afford to be without the true tonal color 
of alto clarinets, bass clarinets and oboes. 


Competition is keen . . . bands are bigger than ever... 
there’s so much more for you to accomplish. But why 
do it the hard way? It’s easier with Martin Freres. Talk to 
your dealer about equipping your band with Martin Freres 
alto and bass clarinets, Martin Freres obces — and, of 
course, Martin Freres soprano clarinets. 


Complete Martin Freres Outfits 


No. 9 Alto Clarinet, full Boehm system, natural color grenadilla........ $550.00 
No. 10 Bass Clarinet, full Boehm system, natural color grenadilla........ 590.60 
No. 16 Ring Key Oboe, simplified conservatory system. ................. 279.00 
No. 14 Ring Key Oboe, full conservatory system, 20 keys, 6 rings........ 299.00 
No. 17 Plateaux Oboe, full conservatory system, 20 keys, 1 ring.......... 350.00 
No. 15 Plateaux Oboe, full conservatory system, 20 keys................. 425.00 


LaMonrTE 
Coupet * JEAN MARTIN 
MARTIN FRERES 


MARTIN FRERES WOODWINDS 


Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Inc. — 5 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
(5764) In Canada: 720 Bathurst Street, Toronto 4, Ontario 
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Music Educators’ Round Table 


Conducted by JACK M. WATSON 


(Indiana University School of Music) 


6é HE true University of these days is a collection of Books.” ‘Thomas Carlyle 
wrote this over a hundred years ago (Heroes and Hero-Worship); and 


yet, with all the scientific advancement and the experimental and technological 


programs and activities of today’s universities, the statement is as true in 1957 
as it was in 1841. Books are the scholar’s, the scientist's and the professional man’s 
tools. To the dentist, the doctor, the lawyer, they are as much a part of his pro- 
fessional equipment as his set of drills, his scalpel, his techniques of cross- 
examination. Books are no less important to music teachers, although we have 
not been as effective in putting over the idea as have some other professions. ‘The 
future doctor begins to accumulate his professional library in first-year medical 
(professional) school; so does the future lawyer. The same should be true of the 
future music teacher;—just like the young doctor and the young lawyer, the 
young music teacher should have the nucleus of a professional library at the time 
he begins his career; he should recognize also the importance of books to his 
field and his need to extend his library with current publications of significance 
as well as with the classics. 


Continuing our policy of the past two years, we have asked authors of recent 
publications to discuss topics of their choosing in this, the issue of the Music 


Journal which again features recent books in the field of music. 


—J.M.W. 


GENERAL MUSIC: 
VITAL AND FUNCTIONAL 


Mary E. English 


O be vital and functional, gen- 

eral music in the junior high 
school must be alive and full of ac- 
tion and under the guidance of a 
resourceful and imaginative teacher. 
As guide, the 
teacher assumes at 
least three major 
responsibilities for 
the success of the 
general music class- 
es. The first re- 
sponsibility is to 
the boys and girls 
who make up the 
classes. An inventory of these boys 
and girls reveals a wide diversity in 
musical backgrounds. Some will have 
a rich background of elementary 
school music experiences; others will 
have very little. Many will already 
be members of a band, orchestra, or 
chorus. A few may enjoy out-of- 
school music activities, stimulated 
primarily through home influences. 
Obviously, if he expects to achieve 
worthwhile results, the teacher must 
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assume the responsibility of becom- 
ing well acquainted with these vary- 
ing musical backgrounds of individ- 
ual students. 

A second responsibility is to set 
goals that will achieve not only im- 
mediate enjoyment but lasting values 
as well. For some pupils, unfortu- 
nately, the general music course may 
be the finale as far as music educa- 
tion is concerned. It can be our 
hope, however, that we can stimulate 
enough interest in music so that 
later, as adults, many of this group 
may actively participate in church 
choirs, or community bands and or- 
chestras. There will be those, of 
course, for whom the lasting values 
will be confined to a “consumer” 
basis: suporting and attending con- 
certs, buying and listening to rec- 
ords, reading books about music and 
musicians; and, let us hope, becom- 
ing more discriminating listeners to 
movie, radio and TV music. 

The third responsibility is to pro- 
vide a program of activities that will 
accomplish these goals. This compre- 
hensive program should include 
singing, listening, creativity, the 
playing of simple melodic and rhyth- 
mic instruments as well as standard 
band and orchestral instruments, 


and rhythmic activities—all experi- 
enced through individual participa- 
tion, the keynote for the success of 
the entire program. 

Understanding the fundamentals 
of music through participation is 
necessary if the plan is to be func- 
tional. Opportunities to explore the 
piano keyboard and other instru- 
ments will often stimulate interest 
in further study. Tangible evidence 
of students’ efforts should be en- 
couraged; for example: individual 
or group reports on music topics un- 
der discussion, a bulletin board for 
pictures and articles about music 
brought from home, music note- 
books or logs in which individual 
students may record “orchestrations” 
they have created for certain songs, 
oral reports on new publications 
about music and musicians, prepara- 
tion of music scripts for assembly 
programs; a notebook may contain 
chord schemes for favorite songs so 
that the pupil can play a choral ac- 
companiment on the autoharp or 
piano. 

Such things as a movie or a TV 
show of musical importance, a phase 
of history under discussion, a poem 
studied, or a special holiday can pro- 
vide the nuclei for some worthwhile 
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activities in general music class. Ob- 
viously, this type of approach re- 
quires careful planning on the part 
of the teacher and an imaginative 
awareness of the potentialities, 

Experiences with folk and art 
songs, acquaintance with forms such 
as the overture, suite, opera, sym- 
phony, fugue, and study of band 
and orchestral instruments can be 
presented in many ways to accommo- 
date the varying backgrounds of the 
students. To illustrate, let’s take one 
phase and see the variety of activi- 
ties and accomplishments that may 
evolve from a single idea. Our start- 
ing-point may be the woodwind 
family of instruments, and our ap- 
proach their origin, which can be 
traced back to the myths of Pan, the 
Greek god of the flocks, The dis- 
covery that a group of reeds of dif- 
ferent lengths produces different 
pitches was the basis for our pres- 
ent-day woodwind instuments, and 
the pipe, associated with Pan, was 
thought to have special attraction 
for certain animals and is the tra- 
ditional instrument of shepherds. 
The shepherd’s pipe, then, is the 
springboard for exploring the ways 
in which shepherds in different 
countries of the world have used 
these Panpipes. A natural outcome 
is enjoyment of folk songs of these 
countries, especially as they pertain 
to shepherds, Since accompaniments 
for these folk tunes follow simple 
harmonic structures, usually requir- 
ing only two or three chords, the stu- 
dents can discover the chords through 
the use of the autoharp and the 
piano, and thus gain a more vitai 
understanding of the harmonies, Ex- 
ploring different types of accompani- 
ment patterns suitable for the songs 
can be of interest to students who 
have had previous experience in 
chording. 

The shepherd and his pipe are 
prominent, too, in standard music 
literature, and the idea can lead to 
some interesting learning experi- 
ences in that area. Handel, for ex- 
ample, made use in the Messiah 
“Come unto Him”) of a tune he 
had heard shepherds playing as they 
came into a small Italian village one 
Christmas morning. Singing the Ne- 
apolitan carol and then hearing a 
performance of the aria from the 
oratorio should follow. Rossini em- 
ploys the English horn to represent 
the shepherds in the William Tell 
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Overture. Menotti sets the beautiful 
mood of the entire opera, Amahl 
and the Night Visitors, when Amahl 
plays his shepherd’s pipe in the 
opening scene, Of current interest is 
the recording of the sound track for 
the motion picture, Saint Joan, re- 
cently produced and directed by 
Otto Preminger, The musical score 
called for a shepherd’s pipe, and af- 
ter a considerable search for some- 
one to play this instrument, a per- 
former was found in Rumania. 

An approach such as this will en- 
able the boys and girls to gain more 
knowledge of the woodwind instru- 
ments, learn many folk songs, ex- 
plore ways to accompany them, hear 
much standard music literature. 
Through the latter, they will be- 
come familiar with the pastorale, 
oratorio, overture and opera, Theory 
is incorporated with listening, sing- 
ing and playing. Many will discover 
it is fun to explore the keyboard, 


some will develop an interest in 
learning to play a recorder, and oth- 
ers an interest in a band or orches- 
tral instrument. 

This type of integrated and com- 
prehensive plan will be more alive 
for the present and will remain more 
vital for the future because it offers 
variety in its activities, yet has unity 
in its idea, Whether our work with 
junior high school students results 
ir. producers or consumers of mu- 
sic, the experiences in the general 
music classes should be made vital 
and functional. >>> 


Mary English is Associate Professor and 
Chairman of Vocal Music Education at 
State Teachers College, Potsdam, New York. 
She is a co-author of Children the Music 
Makers, published by the New York State 
Department of Education, and (with Allen 
L. Richardson) Volume I of Living with 
Music, published recently by Witmark, Vol- 
ume II will be published this fall. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION: 
NEW MODEL 
David D. Boyden 


NTIL recently “music apprecia- 
tion” was regarded by many 
musicians as an unsavory subject 
whose ill-repute had to be tolerated 
in the face of public demand, and 
this attitude was 
shared to some ex- 
tent by those in 
other disciplines. 
Musicians who 
were accustomed to 
the lengthy rigors 
necessary for the 
training of a pro- 
Aa. fessional musician 
regarded musical instruction for the 
general student (i.e. non-music ma- 
jor) as superficial, frivolous and un- 
profitable; and without seeing the 
immense cGpportunity and rewards 
for educating the general public in 
music, they gave such courses rela- 
tively little attention, As a result, 
the average ‘“‘music appreciation” 
course was lightly considered both 
by those who gave and those who 
took it, and it was often a “snap” 
course, ‘lacking the challenge or 
standards of other instruction in 
music and of other disciplines. Be- 
sides, it tended to approach music 


exclusively on the biographical and 
anecdotal level, with easy catch 
words and stories; it shrank from 
approaching music in musical terms; 
and, ironically, it dealt relatively 
little with music itself. Finally, the 
very word “appreciation” suggested 
something vague, softheaded and un- 
substantial. 

In the last few years this attitude 
has changed considerably for the 
better, partly because the need of 
introducing the non-musician to mu- 
sic has been much more clearly rec- 
ognized, and partly because the gen- 
eral level of instruction and facili- 
ties for giving such courses have im- 
proved immeasurably. A “new mod- 
el” music appreciation course has 
come about because the attitude of 
musicians themselves has changed 
and because the average student to- 
day is more sophisticated and better 
informed as a result of an expanded 
concert life, the radio, and particu- 
larly the immense variety and excel- 
lence of music available on phono- 
graph discs. 

The heart and center of our “new 
model” course are its aims and 
ideals, The primary aim, it seems to 
me, should be the cultivation of at- 
tentive listening to individual mas- 
terworks, considered essentially in 
musical terms. By this I mean listen- 
ing to music in its fundamental as- 
pects of rhythm, melody, harmony, 
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cone color and the resulting forms, 
in such a manner that these funda- 
mentals are related to artistic ends 
and so that such listening habits cre- 
ate the opportunities for a new emo- 
tional and intellectual experience 
for the individual listener. This is a 
long-term aim, and the teacher who 
achieves this kind of listening at the 
end of a year’s instruction will be 
well rewarded. I have no patience 
with teaching these fundamentals in 
a vacuum apart from artistic ends; 
on the other hand, I have even less 
patience with teaching that avoids 
the central issues by treating them 
as non-existent. I would concede at 
once the impossibility of giving a 
thorough groundwork of music to 
the general student, but I have 
found that the fundamentals can be 
explained and comprehended in 
general terms as the basic tools 
which composers use for artistic ex- 
pression, Listening gradually catches 
up with comprehension, 

In the early stages of cultivating 
good listening habits I believe in 
using relatively few pieces, selected 
at first for variety and familiarity of 
idiom. In this way students can be- 
come well acquainted with repre- 
sentative masterworks and can listen 
to them successively from the point 
of view of the different fundamen- 
tals—listening in depth, so to speak. 
Incidentally, I regard the formation 
of taste as a by-product of the listen- 
ing process described above, and the 
success of it depends on the selec- 
tion of works to be studied and the 
teacher's attitude toward them. 

There are other aims of our “new 
model” music appreciation, but, 
while important, they are secondary 
in my opinion. Two come to mind 
immediately: 1) the study of a uni- 
fied body of musical literature (for 
example, the operas of Mozart); and 
2) relating any piece or body of mu- 
sic to its cultural context. The study 
of a unified body of literature, par- 
ticularly in a chronological sense, is 
better deferred to a later stage, and 
is, in my view, a more appropriate 
subject for a second course in music 
appreciation. In this regard musi- 
cians still have much to explore in 
the fruitful area of more advanced 
courses for the general student. 

A great deal of lip service has 
been paid to placing music in its 

(Continued on page 47) 
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MATURING OF THE 
ADOLESCENT VOICE 


Duncan McKenzie 


ANY persons who have had 

the opportunity of hearing 
high school choral organizations in 
different parts of America have 
noted considerable differences in the 
tonal maturity of 
the boys’ voices. 
This is more no- 
ticeable in the 
basses than in the 
tenors, as one 
would expect, be- 
cause of the much 
slower rate of de- 
velopment of the 
tenor voice during the adolescent 
period. Training obviously accounts 
for some of the differences; but quite 
apart from results due to training, 
the presence in some groups of cer- 
tain nationalities seems to result in 
a more mature tonal quality. 

An interesting theory held by some 
persons whose work has dealt with 
foreign languages and music is that 
the effect on voices of the natural 
production in the spoken language 
of a person’s native country accounts 
for the differences in the tonal qual- 
ity of different nationalities, The 
Italians, for example, have an en- 
tirely different way of producing the 
speaking voice from the English, due 
possibly to their entirely different 
temperaments, ‘The Italian tempera- 
ment is open, excitable, dynamic, 
whereas the English temperament is 
more inward, closed and introspec- 
tive. When an Italian greets one, he 
normally speaks with a loud voice 
and with great exuberance. This is 
considered bad form in the English, 
whose reserve is proverbial. The 
characteristic tone of the Italian is 
open, of a free ringing nature, pro- 
jected forward, The Englishman, on 
the other hand, speaks in a reserved 
tone that sounds as if it were pro- 
jected inward, and therefore has a 
throaty, back: production, This dif- 
ference in tone is strikingly evident 
in the singing of men in European 
and English choirs. 

National characteristics in speech 
—tone of voice, inflection, vowel 
qualities—become accented during 
the adolescent period, and are quite 
noticeable in the boy’s changed 
voice as it develops and matures, It 


is not surprising, then, that in an 
American high school choir in 
which there are a number of boys of 
European parentage, especially of 
the southern European countries, 
one hears a maturer tone than from 
a group in which the majority of the 
boys are of English extraction. 

Another interesting theory that 
may account in some measure for 
differences in the maturity of vocal 
tone has to do with differences in 
climate, and perhaps even altitude. 
I have been struck, for example, by 
the more than usual maturity in the 
tone of the boys’ voices in the high 
school choirs of certain western 
cities, especially Los Angeles, Denver 
and Salt Lake City. This maturity 
cannot be accounted for altogether 
on the grounds of the boys’ nation- 
alities; and if it is due to superior 
and proper training, one would ex- 
pect to find a similar maturity in 
choral groups entered in state con- 
tests. However, the same degree of 
vocal maturity has not been evi- 
denced at any contests in the mid- 
western and eastern states where I 
have judged. 

At the time I! investigated the 
matter of the effect of altitude on 
the voice, I consulted the Supervisor 
of Music in Salt Lake City, Dr. 
Lorin Wheelwright. He said the boys 
in Salt Lake City high school glee 
clubs vary so greatly in their matur- 
ity of voice that he questioned 
whether or not they mature earlier 
than in other places—in the east, for 
instance. He thought that the matter 
of earlier maturation of voice cor- 
relates much more with race, and 
perhaps with climate, than with al- 
titude. He was inclined to think 
that a dry, warm climate contributes 
to physical fitness, and thus pro- 
motes earlier maturation. 


Some years ago I heard one of the 
outstanding high school choirs of 
the Los Angeles schools. Struck by 
the maturity of tone of the boys’ 
voices, I asked the conductor to 
what he attributed it. His explana- 
tion was the superior training the 
boys had received. They were taught 
to sing their words exactly as a 
well-schooled artist is expected to 
sing them, and the excellence of the 
tone quality was, in his opinion, 
due primarily to proper diction, 
breathing and tone production. He 

(Continued on page 46) 
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DALLAPE ORGANTONE 
This famous, ail-purpose model has 3 sets of 


DISTINCTIVELY Tis mode 


set in tone chamber. Ideal for orchestral and 
recording work, and for small combinations. 


Demanded and acclaimed by top performers everywhere, the new, jewel-like 
Dallape is truly the professional accordion. Built with all the meticulous care of 
the finest watch, Dallape is the dignified expression of American design 
genius and Italian craftsmanship. Unsurpassed for its rich, dynamic tone, 

fast response, and clean, classic style, the distinctive Dallape assures the 
superb performance for which it has a/ways been noted. Tremendous 

carrying power true to the Dallape tradition. Perfectly balanced 

for easier handling. See it—try it! 


different... 


DALLAPE—Since 1877 Makers of Accordions of the Highest Character 


CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. + CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 
Exclusive Distributors: Dallape, Scandalli, Camerano Accordions 
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New Light on the 


Electronic Organ 


W. K. FRESCOBALDI, JR. 


NTIL a few years ago, organ 

music was confined to churches 
and large theatres, People who en- 
joyed or played the organ were 
mainly devotees of Bach, Handel, 
Mozart, Franck and the other great 
composers of organ music. 

This is far from true today. The 
modern crop of music enthusiasts— 
from “rock ’n’ rollers” to Hi-Fi ad- 
dicts—have discovered that the organ 
is no longer a massive conglomera- 
tion of pipes, reeds and bellows, but 
a compact, easy-to-play, moderately 
priced musical instrument for the 
home. 

More important, a current trend 
is toward creative music-making, en- 
tertainment in which the entire fam- 
ily participates, What better accom- 
paniment is there to a good old- 
fashioned song-fest than the versatile 
organ? Quite a change from the un- 
social, passive entertainment pro- 
vided by radio, TV or motion pic- 
tures! 

Those who can play a few melo- 
dies on a piano will find that when 
they play the same music on a mod- 
ern organ, it sounds much more pro- 
fessional and impressive. As you 
hunt and peck your way through 
Home Sweet Home, for example, your 


The name of Frescobaldi is obviously a 
pseudonym (since its original owner died in 
the 17th century), and it represents in this 
case an authoritative writer on musical sub- 
jects who has devoted much time and re- 
search to the possibilities of today’s elec- 
tronic instruments. Some of the details ap- 
ply specifically to the newly developed 
Thomas Organ, which ‘has created great in- 
terest among musicians. 
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Thomas Organ Company 


ears will be amazed by the majestic 
musical effect you can produce. No 
beginner’s nightmare for you! 
Organs have enjoyed a unique 
place in history since their inven- 
tion in the 2nd century B.C. From 
this first prototype, with 12 to 15 
keys struck with the fist, the organ 
evolved into a water-driven horror 
called the ““Hydralus”, so noisy that 
it could be heard a mile away. Such 
oigans, and even the ones that fol- 
lowed, were for severa! centuries 
heard only in places of worship. 
The first real entry of the organ 
into our homes came around the 
turn of the century. This was the 
wheezy, foot-pumped reed ‘“Harmon- 
ium”, which had a place of honor 
in the corner of grandma’s parlor. 
However, this organ was a far cry 
from the compact, low-cost elec- 


tronic instrument of today. 

Within the past year, rapid de- 
velopment in electronics has made it 
possible to obtain effects on a single 
keyboard organ that could formerly 
be achieved only on a two-keyboard 
organ, The newest instrument of this 
type is little larger than a console 
TV set, but produces musical tones 
of amazing versatility. It is an in- 
strument of high quality, yet since it 
costs about the same as a spinet 
piano it is within reach of the aver- 
age family, 

This instrument has the five basic 
organ voices. Each voice has a rheo- 
stat-like control permitting an in- 
finite variety of tonal combinations. 
By making very simple adjustments, 
anyone can play music which sounds 
like a cello, oboe, French Horn, 
viola, the fascinating bagpipes and 
even the nostalgic Calliope! There 
is also a true vibrato which is vari- 
able to any degree. The flexibility of 
the organ is such that it virtually 
puts a full orchestra at the player’s 
fingertips. 

An additional feature of this new 
organ (great for Dad when he wants 
some quiet and Mom insists that 
Junior practice) is the speaker switch 
and headphone plug. Just flip the 
switch, plug in the headphones . 
and only the player can hear the 
instrument! 

Going to a friend’s for a special 
occasion? Pop your organ into the 
back of a station wagon (it only 
weighs 117 pounds) and take it 
along. Going on a picnic? The mod- 
ern organ uses so little electricity 
that it can even be plugged into 
your own automobile cigarette 
lighter by using an ordinary voltage 
converter. Amplifiers and tone cab- 
inets that increase the volume of 
sound of the electronic organ for 
use in auditoriums and _ public 
places may be easily added. These 
amplifiers and speakers are the same 
as those used in Hi-Fi sets. 

Organ music is surely the most 
relaxing of all—to play, or for listen- 
ing pleasure. And what happier gift 
is there for the entire family than 
one which every member of the 
family can enjoy? 

Yes, the modern electronic organ 
is a far, far cry from its cumbersome 
ancestors, Today, it is in every sense 
a “popular” musical instrument, and 
it is rapidly becoming a member of 
the modern family group. >>> 
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FREE! a double RCA Victor record 
bonus just for making teachers happy! 


... WITH THE NEW RCA “SCHOLASTIC” RECORD PLAYERS 


A valuable BONUS CERTIFICATE entitling you 
to purchase RCA Educational Records at a 4 
reduction from nationally advertised prices . . . 
PLUS a special Sampler Record containing several 
selections from RCA’s extensive Educational Record 
collection! Yours at no extra cost with every new 
RCA “‘Scholastic’’ Record Player! 


Here’s an opportunity not only to save money on 
records but also to acquaint yourself with these new 
audio aids—especially designed for school use. For 
instance, the Model EDR-2 is a High Fidelity 
Record Player featuring ‘‘Tri-Coustic’”’ sound to 
bring the wondrous realism of high fidelity into 
every classroom . . . plus a special microphone in- 
put for adapting the record player to public address. 


Or, perhaps you prefer the EDR-1 . . . RCA’s low- 
cost portable that features a 2-speaker sound 
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system, rugged, long-life construction, and more 
usable power than any player in its class! 


Call your RCA Audio-Visual dealer or drop in and 
talk over this big-bonus offer. Have him demon- 
strate these all-new RCA audio aids to education. 
Now is the best time! 


| RCA Educational Services, 432 «| 
| Camden, New Jersey | 
| Please send information on the new RCA I 
I “Scholastic” Record Players and the name of my | 
I nearest RCA Audio-Visual Dealer. | 
NAME 
| SCHOOL | 
| ADDRESS | 
| CITY. ZONE___STATE. | 
L 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Nex and Music tn the 


HE above title was designed 

primarily to draw your atten- 
tion—which it did if you have read 
thus far. Read no further, however, 
if you expect a hotsy-totsy story here. 
In the afternoon, indeed! Kinda got 
you though, didn’t it? Admit it now, 
—we understand. 

The point of all this is simply 
that anything with “sex” in it will 
draw attention. Frankly, that is very 
good. Unfortunately, however, those 
in the music business fail to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to ex- 
ploit sex in music for the good of 
the art. 

How, you may ask, can our im- 
presarios, for example, exploit sex 
in music? The answer is quite sim- 
ple. 

Assume for a moment that the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra has a 
female harpist who is a real living 
doll. May we call her Daphne Du 
Chord? 

Now, as the next step, let us ex- 
amine the methods employed to 
promote the concerts of the Boston 
Symphony when the renowned 
group visits Carnegie Hall. 

Announcements of all forthcom- 
ing programs are heralded in the 
press, throw-aways are printed and 
distributed to public libraries and 
posters are printed and plastered on 
the outside walls of the Hall, An- 
nouncing what? Charles Munch, 
Beethoven, the soloists and the or- 
chestra, Where on earth is Daphne? 
In other words, no sex! 

Why can’t the publicity for the 
concerts headline “Daphne Du 


Seymour Mandel is a free-lance writer spe- 
cializing in satire, particularly on musical 
subjects, as suggested by this fabulous fan- 
not to be taken seriously. 


warn our readers? 


tasy, obviously 
Need il'¢ 
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Chord, the curvacecus harpist now 
performing with the Boston Sym- 
phony?” Why aren’t there revealing 
pictures of Daphne on all the post- 
ers? Promote Daphne. She can sell 
your tickets, Boston Symphony! 


Good Looks Help 


Another thing. Good looks never 
hurt a performer—even a male per- 
former, After all there are always 
the ladies in the audience to con- 
sider. Yet time and time again we 
see presentable male soloists who 
appear on the stages of our recital 
halls wearing the same type of black 
monkey suit. What’s the matter with 
these guys? Or better still, what's 
wrong with their counselors? How 
about a little color—a little flash in 
the attire male performers wear on 
the concert stage? Have they forgot- 
ten what a few sequins did for Lib- 
erace? 


—Photo by Gerald Hochman, Courtesy 
Victor Salvi Co., New York 


Afternoon 


Truths must be faced squarely il 
we are to make progress. And the 
truth is that most concert perform- 
ers are pretty stiff on stage. This pic- 
ture too must change if concerts are 
to compete in today’s entertainment 
world, We are now in the midst of 
an era in which some of our more 
popular stage personalities execute 
exaggerated and pronounced body 
movements and gyrations while per- 
forming. Some of these movements 
have been criticized as_ vulgar. 
Therefore, the recommendations 
made herewith are not that concert 
violinists, for example, execute 
bumps and grinds in public,—but 
how about a little wiggle now and 
then? How about just a little sug- 
gestion that the performer is alive? 
It would go a long way toward 
keeping our concert audiences alert. 

Lastly, what would undoubtedly 
give us the spice that is missing from 
the music world of our day is a good 
down-to-earth scandal magazine de- 
voted to ruining the lives of serious 
musicians everywhere, 

The American public likes to 
“know” those who are in the public 
eye. Certainly there can be no better 
way for the music lover to get to 
know the stars of our concert and 
opera stage than through the pages 
of a music scandal magazine. Stories 
like “What the Chorus Girl Learned 
about Tenors” or “The Texas Lady 
this Cellist Can’t Forget” or “Why 
the Police Were Called to the Pian- 
ist’s Party” will go a long way to- 
ward endearing the serious musical 
artist to the American public. 

Come to think of it, a good title 
for a story might be ‘Sex and Music 
in the Afternoon.” 

Get with it, impresarios—a new 
world awaits you! 
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MAKES 


BLESSING’S 
ANY TEST 


| “HANDCRAFTSMANSHIP MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


Hand-Fashioned 
Since 1906 


Prove it to Yourself. SEE, FEEL 
and HEAR the Difference in 


BLESSING HORNS 


THE EYE TEST 


Blessing Horns are trimmer, more compact, easier 
to handle, with a rich, durable finish that has long 
been the envy of the trade—the result of specifi- 
cations made possible by bandcraftsmanship. 


THE FINGER TEST 


The Blessing valve action is faster, firmer, 
surer—the result of handcraftsmanship in 
lapping, finishing and fitting. 


THE EAR TEST 


Blessing tone is richer, Blessing intona- 
tion firmer and truer, because Blessing 
supplements advanced production and 
testing equipment with a full measure 
of handcraftsmanship. 


Interesting literature 
and name of nearest 
dealer on request. 


BLESSING HORNS ARE COVERED BY 


A 20-YEAR GUARANTEE 


++.a@ warranty that has meaning because it is backed by a 50-year record 
of living up to both its letter and its spirit! 


 E. K. BLESSING CO., INC. e ELKHART, INDIANA — 
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A Music Library 
for the Blind 


CHARLES GALLOZZI 


IBRARY service for the blind is 

a development of the present 
century. As in so many other areas 
of culture, Philadelphia was one of 
the pioneers in providing literature 
for this handicapped group. For 
years the Library for the Blind of 
The Free Library of Philadelphia 
has circulated more books for the 
blind than any other library in the 
world. 

Well over two thousand complete 
books are now available on records, 
and there are more than six thou- 
sand Braille titles, in addition to 
periodicals and a smaller collection 
in Moon type. These collections add 
up to about fifty-five thousand vol- 
umes, The average volume is about 
a foot square and two and a half 
inches thick. 

One of the important features of 
the Library for the Blind in Phila- 
delphia is its collection of Braille 
books on music and Braille musical 
scores. As yet the musical scores are 
limited in number but it is a grow- 
ing collection, covering both instru- 
mental and vocal numbers, At the 
present rate of growth, this will be- 
come one of the largest collections 
of Braille music in this country 
within the next three years. A list of 
the scores available now is in prepa- 
ration and should be ready for dis- 
tribution by late Fall. The collec- 
tion of books on music is already an 
outstanding one, and is still grow- 
ing. It includes instructional manu- 
als, historical works and practically 
all phases of theory, harmony and 
appreciation of music. A listing of 


ad 


these books should also be ready by 
Fall. 

Practically all of this material is 
specially purchased by or prepared 
for this Library. It can be borrowed 
by any blind person anywhere in the 
United States, Individuals interested 
in specific scores or books should 
write directly to the Library for the 
Blind, 17th and Spring Garden 
Streets, Philadelphia 30, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


The New Library 


The present building was erected 
in 1906 with Carnegie funds, and 
the site was donated by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. Until recently 
it served as a general branch of the 
Free Library of Philadelphia but 
the need for a branch at 17th and 
Spring Garden Streets gradually de- 
clined, The steadily growing activi- 
ties and services for the blind at the 
Central building of the Free Library 
made the need for new quarters nec- 
essary. In 1956 the Free Library anc 
the City of Philadelphia approved 
the modernization of the Spring 
Garden Branch, resulting in the 
finest library for the blind in this 
country. 

Each floor is an unobstructed 
single room, allowing for the free 
flow of large shipments, Heavy 
gauge industrial steel shelving was 
erected in long ranges seven feet 
high with adequately wide aisles. 
The “Talking Books” are shelved on 
the lower floor, with a work area at 
one end, The embossed collections 


are shelved on the upper floor, with 
the stocks open for browsing. 

Light weight comfortable furni- 
ture of modern design makes the 
combined reading-room and lounge 
area near the main entrance a pleas- 
ant place for local readers who come 
personally to the library. A collec- 
tion of up-to-date material in print 
on all phases of blindness and pre- 
vention of blindness provides the 
resources needed by students, work- 
ers for the blind and the public in 
general, 

Surrounding this area are exhibits 
of equipment and articles especially 
designed or modified for use by the 
blind. Braille writers, mathematical 
and geographical aids, games, tools 
and photographs are on display. 
These exhibits have proved of strong 
interest to groups and individuals 
who have visited the library since 
the opening on June 5, 1957. 

The reading-room area can be 
quickly converted into a facility for 
public meetings, accommodating 
about one hundred and fifty persons 
comfortably. In addition to the of- 
ficial opening ceremonies, a concert 
with a talk by Dr. Sigmund Spaeth 
on music for the blind, a panel dis- 
cussion and a film showing were 
presented during opening week. 
Plans for the near future include 
concerts, lectures, meetings, confer- 
ences and institutes in close co-oper- 
ation with educational, social and 
cultural organizations of local and 
national scope, 

In a continual effort to improve 
service and broaden the scope of the 
collections, it has been found that 
suggestions from readers often pro- 
vide valuable guides. Every con- 
sideration is given to the wishes of 
those who in any way make use of 
the library. While it is not always 
possible, for various reasons, to sat- 
isfy every request, it is always a 
genuine pleasure to hear from read- 


ers. DDD 


The College of Music in Boston 
University’s School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts has a new chairman in 
the person of Jules Wolffers, a mem- 
ber of the faculty since 1940. New 
appointments to his staff are Samuel 
Margolis of New York City, voice 
teacher, and Gregor Piatigorsky, 
‘cellist. 
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HINDEMITH 


Paul Hindemith, one of the strong forces in 
the forming of our contemporary music, pro- 
vides thorough understanding of the basic 
theories of music in all his textbooks—widely 
accepted and used by leading music schools, 


colleges, universities and conservatories. 


ELEMENTARY TRAINING 
FOR MUSICIANS 


A complete course in sight-reading, ear-training, 
dictation and notation and other music essentials 
(beginning to advanced) for every musician. It 
teaches the necessary elements of musical theory 
through the most logical and effective method — 
“exercise.” 

Second revised edition, 237 pgs... $3.25 
Composer * Conductor * Educator 


TRADITIONAL 
HARMONY THE CRAFT OF 


A practical and concentrated harmony MUSICAL COMPOSITION 


course . . . with a few simple rules and plenti- 
ful and varied exercise material . . . used BOOK I 
more than ever before, particularly by high ; - Re 
Theoretical Part (fourth revised edition) 
$3.00 
BOOK I 
(now in its third revised edition) ........ $2.25 BOOK II 
BOOK II Exercise in Two-Part Writing . . . Theory 
and Practical Instruction in contemporary 
styles of musical composition 3.00 


thoroughly proven in practice and actually 
grown out of classroom teaching............. 2.50 


Available at Music Dealers Everywhere 
Write for the new Paul Hindemith 12-page Brochure 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


A Subsidiary of BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 
1 West 47th Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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Dept. A-1057 
601 West 26th Street 
New York 1, New York 


MATURING OF THE ADOLESCENT VOICE 
(Continued from page 38) 


felt, incidentally, that too few con- 
ductors have investigated the art of 
speech and diction as applied to 
singing. 

Later, at a demonstration of music 
activities of the Los Angeles City 
schools, I noted again that the boys’ 
voices in both the junior and senior 
high school choirs were markedly 
more mature than is generally found 
in schools in other parts of the coun- 
try. I asked Mr, Louis Woodson Cur- 
tis, who was Director of Music at the 
time, if it was his experience that 
the adolescent boy’s voice matures 
at an earlier age in California than 
it does elsewhere—possibly because 
of the climate. He said there was 
evidence that this is the case; that 
his suspicion of this possibility was 
aroused when he discovered that the 
alto-tenor parts of the school music 
books prepared by eastern editors 
were too high for the alto-tenors in 
the Los Angeles junior high schools; 
that this might be expected and re- 
garded as normal in those schools 
where there was a decided Latin 
parentage (there being large Mexi- 
can and Italian colonies in Los An- 
geles), but was also noticeable where 
the population was definitely Ameri- 
can. To back up his statement, he 
said that his assistant was constantly 
reporting that the boys of the Los 
Angeles junior high schools under 
her supervision show an earlier ma- 
turity of voice than do the boys of 
the same age and parentage she had 
worked with for many years in Min- 
neapolis. It was her opinion that 
this was due to the earlier physical 
maturation of pupils in tropical and 
semi-tropical climates, especially in 
the case of boy basses. 

Dr, Earhart, formerly Director of 
Music in the Pittsburgh schools, af- 
ter a stay of a year in California, 
was of the same opinion, as a result 
of hearing several school choirs in 
Los Angeles and elsewhere in the 
state, and because of his a priori be- 
liefs established through fifty years 
of constant dealing with the voices 
of young people. General growth 
does not always include develop- 
ment of the vocal organ, he said; 
but while the degree of change of 
voice is not precisely correlated with 
the degree of physical development, 


some degree of change of voice is al- 
most invariably associated with evi- 
dent rapid development. 

As far as I know, there has been 
no scientific study on which to base 
any conviction of the matters I have 
dealt with concerning the matura- 
tion of boys’ voices in different lo- 
calities. The only information that 
is available is in the opinions of in- 
dividual teachers who have had ex- 
perience with adolescent boys’ voices 
in different parts of the country. It 
would interesting to know 
whether a scientific study of the 
problem would confirm the opinions 
of those of us who feel that voices 
do develop towards maturity earlier 
in some climates than in others. }>> 


Until his recent retirement, Duncan Mc- 
Kenzie was head of the Music Department 
of the New Jersey College for Women, a 
division of Rutgers University. He is the 
author of Training the Boy’s Changing 
Voice, published in 1956 by the Rutgers 
University Press, and has contributed in 
the past to the columns of Music JOURNAL 
and other magazines. 


Winner of the 1956-57 publication 
award made by The Society for the 
Publication of American Music, Inc., 
is Mel Powell of New Canaan, Conn., 
for his Divertimento for Five Winds. 
Manuscripts for this year’s competi- 
tion should be submitted by October 
15th together with an entry fee of 
$2.00 and a sealed envelope marked 
with a pseudonym and containing 
the composer’s name, address, place 
of birth and (if naturalized) date of 
naturalization, Address all communi- 
cations to Richard Korn, President, 
898 Park Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


Western Reserve University and 
the Cleveland Institute of Music 
have inaugurated a combined pro- 
gram of closer co-operation in music 
as the result of a new agreement rati- 
fied by the boards of trustees. This 
program will make available to 
Western Reserve the Institute’s fac- 
ulty of applied music, and liberal 
arts courses required of Institute 
students will be offered by the Uni- 
versity. 
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MUSIC APPRECIATION: 


NEW MODEL 


(Continued from page 38) 


cultural context. I thoroughly be- 
lieve in this aim but not to the detri- 
ment of the kind of listening I have 
described as primary. And I do not 
mean to imply that the two are in- 
compatible in the slightest degree. 
It is a question of when and how. 
In this connection a good textbook 
is invaluable, and so is the teacher’s 
judgment in using it and in seeking 
the services of teachers in other 
fields for occasional lectures appro- 
priate to the music being studied. 

I should be the last to underesti- 
mate the immense difficulties of 
practicing what I preach; indeed, 
the “new model” course is un- 
doubtedly the most difficult and 
challenging of all musical instruc- 
tion. Consider merely the immense 
variety of backgrounds and apti- 
tudes of the students involved: some 
can read notes, some play instru- 
ments, and some already have con- 
siderable knowledge of the repertory 
of music. Consequently, the teacher 
must cope with a dozen audiences; 
and this difficulty is sometimes ag- 
gravated by including the music ma- 
jor and the general student in the 
same introductory course. I have no 
space here to suggest ways in which 
the teacher may deal with this situa- 
tion. It is enough to say that the dif- 
ficulty and importance of this course 
demand and deserve the most ex- 
perienced and imaginative teachers. 

The same might be said of the 
textbook for such a course. A “new 
model” text should contain up-to- 
date and comprehensive informa- 
tion that could be used with maxi- 
mum elasticity by teachers whose 
different situations and convictions 
inevitably produce courses markedly 
different in coverage and presenta- 
tion. It should present all the infor- 
mation likely to be needed for any 
introductory course in music—a 
basic manual that could be adapted 
flexibly to the numerous and diverse 
needs of individual teachers and par- 
ticular situations. In my own teach- 
ing, I have always dreaded a tyran- 
nical text. I feel that a “new model” 
text should provide a useful frame- 
work within which many teachers 
can freely operate and which will 
prove a valuable long-term invest- 
ment for the student. 
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There are still those who vastly 
underrate the importance of intro- 
ductory music courses for the gen- 
eral student. To me this attitude is 
incredibly short-sighted, Such courses 
offer the greatest opportunity that 
departments and schools of music 
have to inform and enlighten tomor- 
row’s audience. Besides, many music- 
appreciation students will become 
teachers in various fields, members 
of symphony and opera boards, and 
trustees of colleges and universities. 

The horizons we expand, and the 
sympathies and discriminating listen- 
ing habits we instill in our students, 
are more important than the bulk 
of music covered or the order of 
presentation. A genuine love of mu- 
sic lies dormant in many _ persons 
who will become the audiences and 
leaders of tomorrow, Our job is to 
awaken this dormant love and to 
open the vast emotional and intel- 
lectual horizons of music to such 
receptive individuals, 

The true teacher knows what it is 
to inhabit the lonely tower of schol- 
arship. But the privilege of ascend- 
ing this tower is not without its re- 
sponsibility. The price of viewing the 
vast horizons of knowledge is to de- 


A Black Watch Piper Over Edinburgh 


scend from the tower and to reveal 
the glorious panorama with truth, 
humility and enthusiasm to those 
who must dwell upon the plain. >>> 


David Boyden is Chairman of the Music 
Department and Professor of Music at the 
University of California, Berkeley. In 1954- 
55 he held a Guggenheim fellowship, and 
in June, 1957, he was awarded the honor- 
ary degree, Doctor of Music, by the Hartt 
College of Music. Dr. Boyden is the author 
of An Introduction to Music, published in 
1956 by Alfred A. Knopf. 


Paul E. Murphy, Treasurer of M. 
Steinert and Sons Co., Boston, Mass., 
has been re-elected to a second term 
as President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Music Merchants, Inc. 
Also elected at this time were the 
following: Vice-President, Clay Sher- 
man, President of Sherman Clay & 
Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Treasurer, 
R. Gregory Durham, President of 
Lyon & Healy, Inc., Chicago, Ill. and 
Secretary, Ray B. Fitzsimmons, Presi- 
dent of Fitzsimmons, Dayton, Ohio. 


Frederick Wilkins, New York City 
flutist, has joined the staff of D. & J. 
Artley, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. He 
will commute week-ends to New 


York in order to continue his posi- 
tion in the “Voice of Firestone” Gr- 
chestra, 


The World-Famous Highland Regiment has again sent its 
Unique Band and Dancers to America 


(Photo by Courtesy of 8S. Hurok Management) 
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In and Out of Tune 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


USIC possesses enormous powers of associa- 
tion. Almost everybody remembers a lullaby 
| sung by his mother, a popular song connected 
| with the period of courtship and of course the 
two wedding marches, entrance and exit, although 
few married couples could tell you who wrote 
them and in what compositions they appeared. 
The three tones of Reveille (featured actually 
in some alarm clocks) will wake up even civilians, 
and Taps has a mournful effect through its asso- 
ciation with death as well as “lights out.” The 
| familiar strains of “Happy Birthday to You” will 
cause heads to turn in any restaurant, and Auld 
Lang Syne means an anniversary of some sort, if not actually midnight on 
New Year’s Eve. 
There is no mistaking the derisive atmosphere of the “Bums’ March,” 
and Chopin’s Funeral March also has its satirical effect, especially at a 
prize fight when the contestants are suspected of loafing. (Sometimes the 
customers whistle the Merry Widow Waltz to indicate that the boxers are. 


too friendly to suit their taste.) 


Horses are admittedly responsive to military signals as well as the 
musical cues of the circus band—which, incidentally, are essential to 
| practically all animal acts, and also to the performers on the flying trapeze 
or the slack wire. 

College songs are full of the spell of association, especially the Alma 
Mater anthems, traditionally sung only on certain occasions, including the 
emotional moments of victory or defeat. 

Radio listeners long ago learned to associate When the Moon Comes 
Over the Mountain with Kate Smith and When the Blue of the Night Meets 
the Gold of the Day with Bing Crosby. There are still earlier memories of 
Rudy Vallée’s Vagabond Lover, Sophie Tucker’s Some of These Days, 
Fritzi Scheff’s Kiss Me Again, Eddie Cantor’s Whoopee, Al Jolson’s Mammy 
and Fannie Brice’s My Man. 

Paul Whiteman has made the slow theme of Gershwin’s Rhapsody in 
Blue practically a trademark, and Vincent Lopez took out a similar patent 
on Felix Arndt’s Nola. 


W HY cannot this power of association be applied also to the great and 
serious music of the world? There has been a hint of such possibili- 
ties in the fairly wide recognition of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony opening 
as “V for Victory” and in the aforementioned funeral and wedding marches. 
Perhaps the time will come when the average listener will recognize Tosca 
by its portentous opening chords, Siegfried by his horn and Walther by 
his “Prize Song.” 

Why hasn’t Rheingold Beer utilized Wagner's theme of the same name, 
as the Piel brothers reached back to Up in Balloon and Dragnet to 
Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony? 

But the musical associations of our singing commercials are another 


| Story, too vast for this column to tackle at the moment. >>> 
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TRAINING STRINGS 
FOR THE ORCHESTRA 


(Continued from page 9) 


Each student is an individual and 
must be a taught in a different man- 
ner. Sometimes it may require sev- 
eral lessons to teach merely how to 
hold the instrument and the bow. 
The “knot” that often develops on 
a violinist’s neck may be due simply 
to holding the instrument incor- 
rectly. 

There is no such thing as learning 
to play by the ear alone. The only 
manner in which a student can play 
in tune is by visualizing the notes in 
his mind and then checking them 
with his ear, The mental approach 
is the quickest and safest for both 
left and right arms, Constant repe- 
tition is aimless if it is done only 
through the physical process. If a 
student fails to practice mentally 
and slowly, he fails to develop as a 
good musician. 


Orchestral Ideals 


That is what we need in our or- 
chestras today,—not virtuosos but 
good musicians,—possessors of per- 
fect intonation, impeccable sight- 
readers, with a technique that will 
solve all the problems likely to be 
encountered in the orchestral and 
chamber repertoire and a tone that 
is adaptable, flexible and co-opera- 
tive, not for individual display, out- 
standing quality or undue emotional 
emphasis. In short, an ensemble of 
any size should not be a group of 
soloists, much less virtuosos, but a 
combination of balanced perform- 
ers, sure of their ability and solid in 
their musical foundation, but inter- 
ested in team-work and consistent 
co-operation with their conductor 
and their fellow-players, 

Such musicians can and should be 
specially trained for the honorable 
and often lucrative activity of or- 
chestral or group performance, with- 
out wasting time, effort and money 
on what may eventually prove a 
hopeless pursuit of individual fame 
and fortune. If our teachers will 
concentrate more on such ideals in- 
stead of thinking always in terms of 
a virtuoso career, we may soon put 
an end to the shortage of string 
players. 
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_ THE FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP | 


Presents 


SUGAP? 


40 Three-part Songs for Girls (5.5.A.) 
by Hawley Ades Edited by Dr. Lara Hoggard 


THE FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP, 
since its inception, has provided a unique meeting 
ground for the professional musician and music 
educator. From this “music forum” has come an 
exchange of ideas that has made it apparent that 
the creative abilities and professional know-how 
of the Waring staff could make a positive contri- 
bution to the activities of amateur singing groups 
of all ages. 

“SUGAR AND SPICE” provides for girls’ 
groups the kind of choral writing and repertory 
that have been so enthusiastically received by the 
users of the Workshop’s previously published 
presentations. 


® Variety enough to provide sparkling singing material for 

several choral programs. 

® Simple enough for the beginning three-part chorus. 

©@ Easy ranges, smooth voice leading, and melodic harmony 

parts. 
© Reperiory selected to appeal especially to girls. 
® Art Songs, folk songs, fun songs, songs for patriotic holi- 
days and Christmas. 


© Accomp that enhance and compliment the vocal 


settings and yet are easy to play. 
© Excellent for teaching choral techniques. 
© Songs that will be rage by singers and audiences. 
@ Several songs esp ly posed for this collection. 
$.S.A. $1.25 


for beginning 4-part mixed chorus 


by Harry Simeone Edited by Dr. tara Hoggard 


In this collection, Mr. Simeone provides a con- 
tinuation and extension of singing enjoyment for 
the young choruses who have shown such great 
enthusiasm for his YOUTH SINGS. In addition 
to applying his sparkling style to an interesting 
and varied selection of material, Simeone’s treat- 
ment of the tenor part is exceptional. Written 
within a range of one octave, the part at no time 
goes above the tenor staff and is easily singable by 
the beginning tenor section, which may include a 
number of changing vovices. For the director who 
prefers four-part music for junior high groups or 
for the conductor looking for good introductory 
material for beginning high school mixed chorus, 
here is an excellent book that will provide out- 
standing training and performance material. 
(S.A.7.B.) $1.25 


Shawnee Fess ine. 


Delaware Water Gap, Penna. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO FOLK MUSIC 


(Continued from page 28) 


typical of the society or of that phase 
of the society it purports to repre- 
sent; and if it represents only one 
phase of the musical expression, the 
audience is entitled to this knowl- 
edge at the time of the performance. 
Music which represents a total so- 
ciety should include the best possible 
sampling. If specific concepts are in- 
tended to be derived from the music, 
the selections presented should con- 


dition such concepts through the 
media of the song text, musical form, 
rhythm, melody, timbre of voice or 
instrument, or some other indigen- 
ous aspect of the music. The highest 
level of sincerity and subjectivity 
should underlie the first dimension 
of appreciation in folk music. 

The second dimension of appre- 
ciation in relation to folk music is 
the aural reception of intelligible 


WHEN PLANNING YOUR CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 
DO NOT OVERLOOK 


by Pietro A. Yon 


BAMBINO 


BAND 
Full 4.50 
Symphonic . 


Symphonic 7.50 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


GLEN ROCK, N. J. 


ORCHESTRA 
Full 4,50 


Sym. Bd. $8.50; SB wfs $10.00. 


Full Bd. $7.50; Sym. Bd. $10.00. 


557 East 140th St. 


New Ludwig Band Publications 


SHIGEO TOHNO — DANSE OF THE JAPANESE YOUTH 
A New —Thrilling, Original Work by the Jap Comp 
which won First Prize in Tokyo, Japan in a Competition for Original Works for 
Band by Jap composers. Full Band $9.50; Symph. Bend $12.50. 


HANDEL — “SARABANDE and BOURREE”’ 
Arr. by Eric Osterling. Full Band $5.50; FB wfs $7.00; Sym. Bd. wfs $9.00. 


SCRIABIN — “TWO SCRIABIN ETUDES” 
By the great Russian Composer — A. Scriabin, arr. by Albert Oliver Davis. Full 
Bd. $7.50; F.B. wfs $10.00; Sym. Band with Full Score $12.50. 


FRANGKISER — “HICKORY HILL” Overture 
A fine Class “C’ number for Contest or Festivals. Full Bd. $6.00; FB wfs $7.50; 


OSTERLING — “WALTZING WINDS” 


A charming program number, by Eric Osterling, which every Band will program. 


FREE Sample Miniature Scores Sent on Request. 
On sale at All progressive Dealers or 


SHIGEO TOHNO, 


PUBLISHING CS 


Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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musical impressions by the listener 
and his reacting to them as pleasant 
or unpleasant, satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory. The measure of satisfaction 
gained is proportionate to the psy- 
chological rapport between the lis- 
tener and the total listening situa- 
tion. Of necessity the listener brings 
into use aptitudes, attitudes and 
numerous cultural complexes from 
his own background, and these fac- 
tors assume a dominant function in 
the interpretive listening as well as 
in the later processes of integrating 
the listening experience into the 
aural vocabulary. 

After this another interpretive ex- 
perience follows. This experience is 
the third dimension of music appre- 
ciation; it is the summation of all 
the aural impressions and emotional 
reactions plus an evaluation of the 
complete listening experience. The 
aural-cultural vocabulary of the lis- 
tener is composed of such evaluated 
listening experiences. These experi- 
ences are integrated into the aural- 
cultural vocabulary as in a storage 
vault and they may be recalled by 
the individual upon suggestive im- 
pulse. This phase of music appre- 
ciation is wholly subjective, and it 
is as widely varying as the attitudes 
and aptitudes of listeners, span of 
listening, intervals of listening and 
the over-all listening situation may 
permit. Yet it is a matter of the most 
profound sociological importance. 

The interpretive value of folk 
music appreciation has become so 
vitally important in the movement 
toward world friendship and inter- 
cultural exchange that it can no 
longer be left to the vagueness and 
possible error of verbal suggestion, 
nor can music educators condone 
false concepts of the social signifi- 
cance of folklore. A new point of 
view must condition the performance 
and appreciation of folk music for 
both this and future generations, It 
is highly desirable that both the 
performance and the hearing of folk 
music meet high standards of inter- 
cultural exchange, so that music 
education may thus gradually serve 
a broader field of basic human 
needs. >>> 


Hubert A. Doris, composer, for- 
merly of the music faculty of Colum- 
bia University, is the new chairman 
of the Barnard Music Department. 
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WHAT ABOUT STUDENT RECITALS? 


(Continued from page 24) 


departments and aptitude testing 
strives toward this goal of discover- 
ing for the teacher what the pupil's 
“mettle” is. We who are private 
teachers, however, since we work 
with students on an individual basis, 
have no cause to procrastinate in 
letting them follow their natural in- 
clinations. 

Perhaps it is because music study 
has been dominated by the dogmat- 
ism of the recital-conscious teacher 
that Dr. Carl Seashore was able to 
make the statement: “It is a notori- 
ous fact that many who profess a 
love of music do not have it but are 
mere pretenders and imitators, con- 
scious or unconscious, and many who 
disavow it are merely dying with all 
their music in them.” The “pretend- 
ers and imitators” may well be those 
pupils who can display a superficial 
skill, while those whose talents have 
not been of performing calibre have 
often been deprived of music study. 


Various Abilities 


Therefore, as teachers, it is impera- 
tive for us to provide not only goals 
in performance, but goals in other 
musical objectives. The interest of 
those students who are not inclined 
to shine at recitals will be further 
stimulated when they can realize 
concrete achievements in _ other 
phases of their music study. To pro- 
vide only an incentive for perform- 
ance through recitals is to neglect 
the furtherance of an understanding 
of music. The recitalist may be prone 
to disregard his theory study un- 
less there are class-planned tests to 
provide him with the inducement for 
carefully preparing all his work. 
These tests can easily be introduced 
into existing recital class groups. If 
a child is to be examined on his 
scales in front of his companions, 
it is almost certain that he will make 
every effort to make a good showing. 
By incorporating these different 
phases of theory along with the play- 
ing objective, the student feels that 
we regard every part of his assign- 
ments as important. 

Recitals must continue in order to 
develop and further playing skills, 
but perhaps the final, annual recital 
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as such should be abandoned. This 
recital, the grand finale, usually oc- 
curring in June, because it is the all- 
important affair -that ends the sea- 
son, puts undue stress on the per- 
formance aspect of the pupils’ 
studies. Rather, if our final event is 
a parents’ day at the studio, a recital 
workshop where each child shows, 


through theory tests, sight-reading 
and performance, what he has ac- 
complished during the course of the 
year, we have a true representation 
of the pupil’s work, The child who 
may give a poor performance of his 
recital piece need not feel he is a 
failure, because he may have a 
chance to show that he excels in 
transposition. In the over-all picture 
he can prove that he is a successful 
student too. 

Once we are rid of the menace of 


Order your copy NOW! 
You'll gain much from this 
beautifully printed, substantially 
cloth bound book of 192 pages 


PRICE $4.00 


Just published! 


BUILDING A CHURCH CHOIR 


By Dr. Harry Robert Wilson and Dr. Jack Lawrence Lyall 
An inspiring, down-to-earth new book which tells exactly 
how to do it! It does something more—it helps you become 
a better choir director. It is a practical guide for the new 
director, a “refresher” for veterans, and an excellent text 
for classes. It thoroughly discusses organizing, training and 
building the choir, and is chock-full of valuable suggestions, 
pointers, and procedures which are applicable to church 
choirs of various sizes and denominations. It is a book with 
a definite goal—“to improve the singing in our churches so 
that the worship service will attract more people, and music 
will contribute its part in the inspiration of man and the bet- 
terment of our national life through worship in the churches.” 


“Publishers of Better Music 
PARK AVE. AT SIXTH ST., MINNEAPOLIS 15 


Pepys, Curioso 


by DAVID G. WEISS 


Music is the thing of the world that I love most. 


A full account of amateur and professional music of the Restoration 
as Samuel Pepys, a most fond and interested observer, saw it and 
took part in it. As such, the book contains important information 
about all the great and small musicians of Pepys’s time and about all 
their instruments, professional and amateur, indelible in the pages 
of the famous Diary. The instruments live again in eight sepia wash 
drawings by Charles Richard Moore of Pittsburgh. Two other illus- 
trations are of the Restoration songs, “Beauty” and “Norwich Tune.” 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH PRESS 
3309 CATHEDRAL OF LEARNING 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Pepys’s Diary, July 30, 1666 


$5.00 
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recitals so that we have leveled the 
performance goal to its right size, 
then we can achieve serious musical 
attainments for each and every child 
we teach. If our American culture is 
to grow and blossom, we must, as 
private teachers of music, make cer- 
tain that the recital is not going to 
stand in the way of our developing 
in all our pupils the serious refine- 
ment of music education. Let us con- 
tinue having recitals but remove 
their misplaced accent. >>> 


MUSIC AND CRIME PREVENTION 
(Continued from page 11) 


selves, imparting grace, and making 
the souls of the musically educated 
graceful.” 

In spite of the strong arguments 
attesting to its importance in educa- 
tion and rehabilitation, music holds 
a place far below its potential value. 
A few (and I am glad to say a very 
few) musicians have gotten into 
trouble, naturally resulting in wide 


| | LIKE YOU'VE NEVER 


playing ease 
_ tonal perfection 
beauty 


rugged dependabitit 
and the right price 


HAD BEFORE 


FLUTES and PICCOLOS 


and their smart new cases 


& J. ARTLEY, INC. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


WONDERFUL SERIES OF TEXT BOOKS ON 


PERCUSSION TECHNIQUE 


By SAM ROWLAND 


VOL. 1 — THE SNARE DRUM & DRUM ENSEMBLE 
Contains the technique analysis for executing the strube drum 
rudiments. 


VOL. 2— CONCERT BASS DRUM, CYMBAL PLAYING FOR BAND, OR- 
CHESTRA AND DRUM CORPS, SCOTCH & RUDIMENTAL BASS 
DRUMMING, THE TECHNIQUE OF TENOR DRUMMING 
Presents the technique of Gus Helmecke, world renowned bass 
drummer. 

VOL. 3 -— DRUM & BUGLE CORPS & THE MODERN COLOR GUARD 
Prepared by America’s most outstanding color guard uthority — 
Maurice C. Tull. 

VOL. 4—- BAND G&G CORPS, ROLL OFFS & DRILL BEATS, PERCUSSION 
EQUIPMENT & TECHNIQUE ANALYSIS, DRUM MAJOR SIGNALS, 
SWISS FLAG SWINGING 
Section on Swiss flag throwing written by Major Maynard Velier. 

VOL. 5—— THE TYPANI 
Material prepared by Tommy Thomas, a top ranking drummer. 


Recommended by Musics Educators Everywhere 


O. PAGANI & BRO. Inc. 


publicity. This publicity has been 
used adversely to label all musicians, 
whether good or bad, as members of 
a morally low profession, It is good 
to know that statistics place musi- 
cians, as a whole, almost completely 
on the other side of the fence. 

Character has always been an im- 
pertant factor in securing work with 
our leading bands, choirs, schools, 
etc. The spot on one apple certainly 
does not mean that the entire barrel 
is contaminated. 

It is high time that more careful 
thought and consideration be given 
the figures contained in Olga Samar- 
off's report and music put in its 
rightful place in the curriculum of 
our schools and the rehabilitation 
programs of our penal institutions. 

A child or man with a busy mind 
doesn’t have time to think of crime, 
and music certainly keeps the mind 


employed to good purpose. >>> 


The Arcari Foundation announces 
its 4th Annual Competition. A prize 
of $500.00 will be awarded for an 
Accordion Concerto with Symphonic 
Orchestral Accompaniment. 

For rules and regulations, write to 
the Secretary, Nick Fantazzi, 14 
Merion Rd., Merion, Pa. 


Dr. Max Kaplan, formerly of the 
University of Illinois, will head the 
Research and Information Center for 
the Arts at Boston University begin- 
ning this fall. His appointment is 
the first step in a long-range plan to 
relate the arts to society and to de- 
velop a center which will train lead- 
ers, carry on research and _ provide 
consultation services for groups and 
committees concerned with the place 
of the arts in the home, school, 
church, recreation centre and park, 
hospital and factory. 


A $500 scholarship named for the 
late Anne M. Gannett, wartime 
President of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, has been 
awarded to Thomas Hutchings, 
pianist, formerly of Pocatello, Idaho, 
a returned veteran, to pursue his 
musical studies in San Francisco. 
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PILGRIMAGE TO GRIEG’S TROLDHAUGEN 
(Continued from page 12) 


within half an hour I was again out- 
side in the garden. Here, during the 
composer’s lifetime, Nature had been 
allowed to run riot, Nothing had 
ever been cut down or trimmed into 
artificial shape. Trees and wild flow- 
ers were granted the same freedom 
of expression which he himself so 
highly prized. Giving thanks to the 
inventor of the plastic raincoat, I 
ventured on an exploration of the 
garden. The wet summer had con- 
verted it into a wilderness of vivid 
green foliage, of gleaming bark and 
lush grass. Here it was that Grieg’s 
fellow-townsmen, in 1903, arrived 
with a brass band to greet him on 
his sixtieth birthday, and sat down 
to tables laid in the open air—a 
jovial occasion, and one which he 
must have thoroughly enjoyed. 

A footpath wound among the 
trees, and, following its course down- 
hill, I found the wooden hut which 
Grieg used as a workshop or studio. 
To this retreat he would withdraw 
whenever the mood of inspiration 


NEW CYMBAL FACTS 


N informative new cymbals ref- 

erence folder has been pub- 
lished and is being offered free by 
the Avedis Zildjian Company, manu- 
facturers of world famous Avedis 
Zildjian cymbals. The folder, en- 
titled The Selection, Use and Care 
of Cymbals, contains invaluable in- 
formation and a wealth of handy, 
factual material, It contains brief 
descriptions of all types of cymbals 
played in the marching band, the 
dance band and the concert band 
and orchestra. An excellent glossary 
of commonly used cymbal terms is 
also included. The folder is avail- 
able upon request from the Avedis 
Zildjian Company, 39 Fayette Street, 
North Quincy 71, Mass. 


The American Music Conference, 
dedicated to increasing amateur mu- 
sical activity, will sponsor the eighth 
annual Advertising Awards for the 
use of musical themes in advertising. 
Literature on the contest and its 
purpose is being supplied by The 
Philip Lesly Co., 100 W. Monroe 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois, 
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was upon him,—for he liked to ham- 
mer out his ideas in solitude. Here 
Grieg worked, and here he kept his 
manuscripts, even when absent from 
Troldhaugen, with just a humorous 
note left behind to warn off possible 
thieves. 

Suddenly I remembered the wait- 
ing taxi, and the Leda—getting up 
steam at the Bergen quay. The time 
had come to end an all too hurried 


pilgrimage; but before leaving I 
made my way to the foot of the cliff, 
in a recess of which are laid the re- 
mains of the composer and of the 
wife to whom he was so devoted. 
High up on the dour rock-wall [ 
saw the stone with its inscription in 
runic characters; EDVARD-NINA 
GRIEG, and for a moment I stood 
in silent homage, oblivious to the 
driving rain,—remembering only the 
intense pleasure which this man’s 
music had given me,—as to so many 


others. >>> 


Announcing... 


INTRODUCTORY ISSUE READY NOW 


A Magazine for the Junior 
and Youth Choirs of the Church 


_ Write Us for a Free Copy 
Music: 13 pages. Helps for Director and Reading Material: 5 pages 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 
501 E. Third St., Dayton 1, Ohio 


AMERICAN STRING TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


founded in 1946 by a handful of string enthusiasts. 


has grown into a national association, nearly 2000 strong. 


helps the string teacher by providing a professional journal, 
the American String Teacher; other publications, books, 
pamphlets, lists are sent to members of the association. 


serves the cause of Music by promoting string education. 


all string teachers are invited to “get behind the wheel” by 
becoming “Active Members”. Non-teaching string enthusiasts 
may affiliate as “Associate Members”. Student memberships 
are available to string students. 


membership fees: Active, Associate: $5.00; Student: $2.00. 


for membership application, and sample copy of the AMSRICAN STRING 
TEACHER magazine, write to: Frank W. Hill, President, ASTA, lowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


Music Journal’s Annual List 


of New Books on Music 


ABELARD-SCHUMAN Ltp., New York City: Alban Berg: 


The Man and His Music, Hans Ferdinand Redlich, 
$5. A detailed assessment of Berg, an analysis of his 
music and an appraisal of the atonal school of music. 
The Libertine Librettist: A Biography of Mozart's 
Librettist, Lorenzo Da Ponte, by April Fitzlyon, 
$3.75. Depicts Da Ponte’s extraordinary career and 
relates his association with Mozart. 


AssociATED Music PusiisHERs, Inc., New York City: 


Die Jugendmusikschule, edited by W. Twittenhoff 
and P. Scherber, $1.35. Contains contributions by 
Wolfgang Stumme, Willi Trader, Eberhard Werdin, 
Guido Waldmann, Fritz Schieri, Norbert Voss and 
Paul Folge. (Schott) German text. Musikerziehung 
in der Schule, edited by Egon Kraus, $3.85. (Schott) 
German text. Praktischer Leitfaden zu Schénbergs 
Harmonielehre, Erwin Stein, $1.50. A manual for 
teachers and students. (Universal Edition) German 
text. Richard Strauss Thematisches Verzeichnis, E. 
H. Mueller von Asow, $4, Provides copious docu- 
mentation and excerpts from reviews. (Ludwig 
Doblinger) German text. Verzeichnis aller meiner 
Werke, W. A. Mozart, and Verzeichnis der Jugend- 
werke W. A. Mozart, Leopold Mozart, edited by E. 
H. Mueller von Asow, $3.50. A catalogue of Mo- 
zart’s youthful works as written by himself and by 
his father. (Ludwig Doblinger) German text. 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HousE, Minneapolis, Minn.: 


The Ministry to Youth through Music, Richard D. 
Hoffland. An evaluation of the function of music 
in various activities of the church. The Choir 
School, Linden J. Lundstrom, $1.75. A leadership 
manual of practical value. 


AuGUSTANA Book COoNcERN, Rock Island, IIl.: The 


Choirmaster’s Workbook, Vol. V, Dayton W. Nor- 
din, $2.50. A handbook of plans for choir organiza- 
tion, forms for scheduling the music and attendance 
and library records. Wedding Music, Regina Fryx- 
ell, $.25. The aims of wedding music throughout 
the ceremony, with suggested listings. 
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Davip Bocen Co., INc., Paramus, N, J.: Understand- 


ing High Fidelity, Louis Biancolli and Lester H. 
Bogen, $.25. An explanation in non-technical lan- 
guage of high fidelity music systems, covering the 
components of a system and criteria for selecting 
them. 


Boosry AND HAWKES, INc., New York City: The Music 


Trader's Guide, compiled by L. D. Gibbin, $7.50. 
A reference book of 20th century British composers 
and their publishers. 


THE British Book CENTRE, Inc., New York City: The 


Hoffnung Music Festival, Gerard Hoffnung, $1.25. 
Amusing cartoons of great appeal to music lovers 
and music haters alike. The Hoffnung Symphony 
Orchestra, Gerard Hoffnung, $1.25. A collection of 
highly individual line drawings of musicians and 
their instruments, presented in a humorous vein. 
The Maestro, Gerard Hoffnung, $1.25. Hilarious 
caricatures of a conducior in his various poses. 


Ws. C. Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa: Tonal Counter- 


point, Leland H. Proctor, $3. An original approach 
to the mastery of contrapuntal techniques, 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS, Wash- 


ington, D.C.: The Development of the German 
Concert Overture, George D. Durham, Jr., $3. A 
scholarly study of value te composition students 
and teachers. 


Century HousE, Watkins Glen, N. Y.: Blue Books of 


Tin Pan Alley, Jack Burton, $5.50. A listing and de- 
scription of Hollywood musicals, spanning a 25- 
year period. Index of American Popular Music, Jack 
Burton, $10. A “must” for reference librarians and 
disc jockeys. The Melodies Linger On, Dr. Larry 
Freeman, $5. A nostalgic picture-story book con- 
taining information about popular tunes during the 
past 50 years. 


CHAPPELL & Co., Inc., New York City: Estelle Liebling 


Vocal Courses: for baritone and bass; for coloratura 
soprano, lyric soprano and dramatic soprano; for 
lyric tenor and dramatic tenor; and for mezzo So- 
prano and contralto. Each of the four volumes, in- 
dividually priced at $2 and written by Estelle Lieb- 
ling, is divided into these three categories: vocal 
mechanism, vocal studies and diction, including pro- 
nunciation in five languages. Handbook for Mak- 
ing and Adjusting Single Reeds, for all Clarinets 
and Saxophones, Kalmen Opperman, $1.50, A do- 
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it-yourself method for constructing single reeds, with 
pointers on adjusting commercially made reeds. 
Training the School Dance Band, R. Leslie Saund- 
ers, $6. Discusses problems of repertoire, choosing 
and auditioning members and rehearsal techniques. 


CoNcoRDIA PUBLISHING Housk, St. Louis, Mo.: The 
Harpsichord, Eta Harich-Schneider, $2.50. An in- 
troduction to the technique, style and historical 
sources of the harpsichord. J. §. Bach—The Master 
and His Work, Wilibald Gurlitt, translated by O. 
C. Rupprecht, $1.50. A short biography and inter- 
pretation of Bach, by a leading European authority. 
The Musical Heritage of the Church, Theodore 
Hoelty-Nickel, $2.25. Essays on church music and 
related subjects. The Practice of Sacred Music, Carl 
Halter, $2.50. A study of church music intended for 
experienced persons and laymen. 


CRITERION Books, INc., New York City: Life of Ros- 
sini, Stendhal, translated by Richard N. Coe, $7.50. 
The first complete translation of Stendhal’s beauti- 
fully written study of Rossini’s life, character, com- 
positions and contemporaries. 


Crown PuBLisHers, Inc., New York City: The New 
High Fidelity Handbook, Irving Greene and James 
R. Radcliffe, with contributions by Deems Taylor 
and Harold C. Schonberg, $4.95. A complete, prac- 
tical guide for the purchase, assembly, installation, 
maintenance and enjoyment of high fidelity systems. 
Planning and Producing the Musical Show, Leh- 
man Engel, $3. An invaluable book for semi-pro- 
fessional or amateur theatre groups, by an outstand- 
ing conductor and musical director of Broadway 
musicals, 


Tuomas Y. CroweLtt Co., New York City: Modern 
Music, John Tasker Howard and James Lyons, 
$3.95. An exploration into the origin, the develop- 
ment and the construction of modern music, as well 
as the art of enjoying it. Symphony Conductors of 
the U.S.A., Hope Stoddard, $5. Entertaining biog- 
raphies of the early lives, studies, problems and tri- 
umphs of well-known maestros, 


Harry Dicuter, Philadelphia, Pa.: American Popular 
Music—Reference Book, 1875-1950, James J. Fuld, 
$5. An excellent guide, especially for popular mu- 
sic enthusiasts, librarians and disc jockeys. Pictorial 
Bibliography of the Works of Stephen C. Foster, 
James J. Fuld, $20. This unique and handsome vol- 
ume contains 200 full-size facsimile reproductions. 


DousLepay & Co., New York City: Music Dictionary, 
Marilyn Kornreich Davis in collaboration with Ar- 
nold Broido, $3.50. This profusely illustrated book 
of 800 concise definitions of musical words, foreign 
terms and instruments is designed for youthful 
musicians. 


E. P. Durron & Co., Inc., New York City: Conversa- 
tion with Casals, J. M. Corredor, prefaced by Pablo 
Casals, $5. The memories and opinions of the re- 
nowned ‘cellist and conductor, as presented in a 
series of conversations with his life-long friend. 
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FARRAR, STRAUS AND CupAny, INc., New York City: 
Opera Caravan, Quaintance Eaton, $7. The story of 
the Metropolitan Opera’s many journeys across the 
continent since 1883. 


EssENTIAL Books INc., Fair Lawn, N, J.: Man and His 
Music, Wilfrid Mellers, 2 vols., $7.00. The story of 
musical experience in the West, from 1750 on. 


GREENBERG PUBLISHER, New York City: Sopranos of 
Today, Harold Rosenthal, $3.95, An internationally 
known opera critic provides personal recollections 
and intimate glimpses into the private lives of fa- 
mous singers. 


GrossET & DuNLAP, INc., New York City: History’s 
100 Greatest Composers, Helen Kaufmann, $2.95. 
Tailored to the needs and tastes of high school stu- 
dents, though also of interest to adults, 


GROVE Press, INc., New York City: Big Bill Blues: 
William Broonzy’s Story, Yannick Bruynoghe, $3. 
The story of the once-fmiliar figure of the jazz 
world, told with touching simplicity. Jazz: Its Evo- 
lution and Essence, André Hodeir, translated by 
David Noakes, $3.50. An impressive story of the ele- 
ments of jazz, of interest both to initiates and nov- 
ices. Mister Jelly Roll, Alan Lomax, $1.45. An 
authoritative biography of an important jazz mu- 
sician by an expert on the subject. 


Hatt & McCreary Co., Minneapolis, Minn.: Build- 
ing a Church Choir, Harry R. Wilson and Jack L. 
Lyall, $4. The how, why and when of organizing, 
training and building a church choir. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York City: Music in Your 
Life, Delos Smith, $3.95. Intimate portraits of 4v 
great composers, from Palestrina to Gershwin, with 
discussions of their creations. The World Treasury 
of Grand Opera, George R. Marek, $6.95. A novel 
approach to a subject on which this author and edi- 


tor is an expert. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY Press, Cambridge, Mass.: Music 
of the Western Nations: The National and Inter- 
national Panorama, Hugo Leichtentritt, edited and 
amplified by Nicolas Slonimsky, $5. An account of 
western musical history that spans 2,000 years. 
Music in Primitive Culture, Bruno Nettl, $5. An 
exploration of primitive music and its role in primi- 
tive society. 


Henry Hort & Company, New York City: Richard 
Rodgers, David Ewen, $4.95. New light on one of 
our most popular composers, 


ALFRED A. Knopr, INc., New York City: An Introduc- 
tion to Music, David D. Boyden, $6. An authorita- 
tive text on the fundamentals of music, illustrated 
with analyses of various compositions. Opera as 
Drama, Joseph Kerman, $4.50. A reasoned exposi- 
tion and defense of opera as an art form, by a well- 
known musicologist. 
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LANTERN Press, INc., New York City: Opera Annual: 
1957-1958, edited by Harold Rosenthal, $6. An in- 
dispensable treasury of information for all opera 
lovers. 


G. LEBLANC Corp., Kenosha, Wisc.: The Art of Reed 
Fixing, Daniel Bonade, $.25. An excellent instruc- 
tion booklet on repairing reeds. The Balanced Clar- 
inet Choir, Alfred Reed, $.25. The balanced clarinet 
choir, viewed as a basic element of the new sym- 
phonic band. The Band Book, $.25. Articles and 
pointers on band topics. Daily Routine for the 
Oboe, $.25. Tonal exercises, scales and chords es- 
sential to developing tone and technique. A New 
Approach to Modern Music, Buddy DeFranco, $.25. 
A discussion of popular styles and the importance 
of sound musicianship. The New Clarinet Book, 
$.50. A new method of teaching the clarinet. The 
Saxophone Book, $.50. A practical guide to all 
phases of saxophone playing and teaching. Time 
and the Winds, Frederick Fennell, $1.25. An au- 
thoritative treatise on the history and development 
of wind instruments and their music. 


. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: High Fidelity 

Record Annual 1956, edited by Roland Gelatt, 
$4.50. This second volume of record reviews com- 
pares current recordings with those of previous 
years and contains a performer index. 


LonG PLAYER PuBLicaTions, New York City: The 
Disc Book, David Hall and Abner Levin, $7.50. 
Discusses recorded sound, the American record in- 
dustry, the major recording artists and the existing 
musical repertoire, 


‘T° HE current program of the spectacular 
novel interpretations of Puccini’s Madame Butterfly and 
Bizet's Carmen, in addition to the already established Nutcracker 


Suite of Tschaikowsky. Nagasaki never saw such elaborate cos- 
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LoulIsIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PREss, Baton Rouge, La.: 


NOW THEY ARE PERFORMING GRAND OPERA ON SKATES! 


“Ice Capades” features 


Morley’s Canzonets for Two Voices, John Earle 
Uhler, $2.50. A delightful book for singers. 


Lupwic Music PusBuisHinc Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 


Marching and Dancing Bandsmen, Orin Dykae 
Ford, $.75. Instruction in the standard commands 
and dance-rhythm steps that precede football field 
work and parades. 


THe MacMILian Co., New York City: Ballet Annual, 


1957, edited by Arnold L, Haskell, $5. Outstanding 
authorities review the 1955-56 ballet season in the 
capitals of the world, Ballet Decade, edited by Ar- 
nold L. Haskell, $5. A collection of articles from 
the Ballet Annual’s first 10 issues, Ballet Technique, 
Tamara Karsavina, prefaced by Dame Margot Fon- 
teyn, $2.25. Discussions of fundamental technical 
and artistic problems, and methods of correcting 
them. A History of Russian Music, Richard An- 
thony Leonard, $6. Traces the origin and develop- 
ment of Russian music and evaluates the works of 
famous Russian composers. Makers of the Harpsi- 
chord and Clavichord, Donald H. Boalch, $12.50. 
A record of 820 harpsichord, spinet, virginal and 
clavichord makers and a review of over 1,000 sur- 
viving instruments. Schumann and the Romantic 
Age, Marcel Brion, translated by Jeoffrey Sains- 
bury, $4.50. A sympathetic account of Schumann’s 
life, combined with detailed analysis of his compo- 
sitions. Six Dancers of Sadler's Wells, Cyril Swin- 
son, $1.75. Portraits of six members of the Sadler's 
Wells Ballet (now known as The Royal Ballet). 
Svetlana Beriosova, Cyril Swinson, $1.75. An inter- 
esting account of this dancer’s career. 


tumes as are worn by Cio-Cio San and her companions on ice, 
while Carmen is given not only a whirlwind performance in 
ballet style, but an unexpected happy ending, with Milton Cross 
commenting in his Metropolitan style. 
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Rosert M. McBrive Co., New York City: Musicians 
on Music, $3.75. Renowned musicians expressing 
opinions about their fellow-musicians. 


McGraw-Hitt Book Co., New York City: What to 
Listen for in Music, Aaron Copland, $3.95, Inter- 
esting chapters on modern music and film music 
have been added to this revised edition. Music: 
The Listener's Art, Leonard G. Ratner, $6. Pointers 
on how to analyze, evaluate and appreciate music. 
Orchestration: A Practical Handbook, Joseph Wag- 
ner, $7.50, Introduces a new and simplified method 
of scoring for the orchestra. 


Mitts Music, Inc., New York City: Creating Music 
with Children, Alice M. Snyder, $2.50. Contains 
worthwhile suggestions for teachers and parents of 
young children, handsomely illustrated, 


Music Epucators NATIONAL CONFERENCE, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: The String Instruction Program in Music 
Education, encompassing 10 publications, provides 
valuable information for music educators, 6 of the 
following manuals are available at a cost of $.50 
each: The String Instruction Program in Music 
Education; Bibliography for String Teachers; String 
Teacher and Music Dealer Relations and Problems; 
Recruiting Strings in the Schools; Interesting String 
Majors in Music Education; Why Have a String 
Program?; The Selection and Care of a String In- 
strument; and Basic Principles of Double Bass 
Playing. 


Music INFORMATION SERVICE, INc., New York City: 
The 1957 Musician’s Guide, $10. An indispensable 
reference book for music educators, professional 
musicians and those in the music industry. 


THE New York Pusiic Lisrary, New York City: 
When All the World Was Dancing, Marian Eames, 
$.25. Comments on some rare and curious books 
from The New York Public Library’s Cia Fornaroli 
(dance) Collection. 


NEw AMERICAN LIBRARY OF WORLD LITERATURE, New 
York City: American Folk Tales and Songs, edited 
by Richard Chase, $.50, A compilation of American 
tales, ballads, games, dances, sayings and customs. 


W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., New York City: The En- 
joyment of Music, Joseph Machlis, $6. Designed to 
deepen the reader’s ability to derive pleasure from 
music. Handel’s Messiah, Jens Peter Larsen, $6. An 
historical, esthetic and musical study, presented in 
a detailed biography of this great work. The Nota- 
tion of Medieval Music, Carl Parrish, $7.50. The 
development of musical notation, from the late 
ninth century to the early fifteenth century, Wood- 
wind Instruments and Their History, Anthony 
Baines, $6. An historical study of woodwind instru- 
ments together with sections on fingering, acoustics, 
tonguing and breathing, reeds and reed-making. 
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SEE IT NOW! the “Davenport” 9-way coat! 


open collar comfort with convertible collar styling 
A style for every occasion — conservative smartness for the auditorium stage — brilliant 
dressiness for the football field parade. 
Your local Ostwald representative will help you 
select styles, fabrics, colors, etc. Ostwald gives 
custom tailoring attention to every detail of \ 

your order. Delivery promises are dependable | 

and confirmed in writing. Phone or write for 
"Fund Raising Ideas" booklet (free). 


“A 


OSTWALD BUILDING, STATEN ISLAND } NOY 
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Oxrorp UNIvERsITy Press, New York City: Clarinet 


Technique, Frederick Thurston, $3.25. A practical 
handbook that includes musical examples and lists 
music for the clarinet. How to Improvise Piano 
Accompaniments, J. Raymond Tobin, $2.95. Af- 
fords aid to those whose keyboard technique and 
musical knowledge is limited. Method of Aural 
Training, A. Eric Taylor, Vol. I, $1.75; Vol. II, 
$1.75; Vol. III, $2.25. Offers a general background 
in musicianship and a preparation for aural tests 
of standard British music examinations. Modest 
Mussorgsky, M. D. Calvocoressi, edited by Gerald 
Abraham, $9.75. A detailed and penetrating ana- 
lysis of Mussorgsky’s works, and of Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s revisions of them. Ancient and Oriental Mu- 
sic, edited by Egon Wellesz, $9.50. Distinguished 
authors collaborate to provide a definitive survey 
of all music outside the Christian European field. 


PENGUIN Books, INc., Baltimore, Md.: Chamber Mu- 


sic, edited by Alec Robertson, $.95. A guide to the 
chamber music repertoire from the early eighteenth 
century to the present day. The Music Masters, Vol. 
I, edited by A. L. Bacharach, $.95. Biographical 
studies of thirty-nine composers from the sixteenth 
century to the time of Beethoven. 


C. F. Peters Corp., New York City: The Art of J. S. 


Bach, A. E. F. Dickinson, $3.50. A comprehensive 
survey of Bach’s works, with special emphasis on his 
organ and choral music. The Bandsman’s Every- 


thing Within, K. Cook, $3.50. A dictionary of Brit- 
ish bands, conductors and composers, musical terms 
and important band music, etc. Beethoven's Own 
Words, compiled by K. Kruseman, translated by H. 
Antcliffe, $3. Beethoven, the man and artist, as re- 
vealed in a skillful selection of his own thoughts 
and expressions, Career in Music, R. Elkin, $5. 
Twelve leading authorities examine all aspects of 
musical careers. Gramophone Book, W. W. John- 
son, $3. A reference book for record collectors, com- 
prising articles, directories, classified lists and biog- 
raphies. The Muse and the Fashion, Nicholas Medt- 
ner, $4. The composer’s own philosophical and 
technical opinions on the aesthetics and art of 
music. Music in Wales, P. Crossley-Holland, $3. As- 
pects of past and present Welsh music discussed by 
13 experts. Music Making in the Olden Days, Henry 
G. Farmer, $5. The story of the Aberdeen concerts, 
1748-1801. Nicholas Medtner: A Tribute to his Art 
and Personality, edited by R. Holt, $6. A memorial 
volume of 38 articles on Medtner as a composer and 
pianist. Oh, Listen to the Band, K. Cook, $2.50. 
Discussions of all phases of brass band music. Prac- 
tical Music for All, H. Watkins Shaw, $2.50, Ten 
articles on percussion bands, recorders, brass bands, 
amateur opera, choral singing, etc. Sibelius and the 
Development of Finnish Music, Imari Hanni- 
kainen, $3. A biography of Sibelius and_ brief 
sketches of other Finnish composers, Thirteen Cen- 
turies of English Church Music, W. H. Parry, $2.50. 


$OOD SOLID SOUND AND ENTERTAINMENT | 


BAND SERIES 


Arranged by CHUCK BRADFORD 


Tustrumentation 


Ist SAX Eb ALTO 
2nd SAX Bb TENOR 
3rd SAX Eb Alto 


5th SAX Eb BARITONE 
Ist TRUMPET 


3rd TRUMPET 
Ist TROMBONE 
2nd TROMBONE 
3rd TROMBONE 
PIANO 

STRING BASS 


DRUMS 

CONDUCTOR 

Sales Agent for Robbins Music Corporation 


Modern dance arrangements to provide the best in popular entertainment for High School and 
College festivities. Versatile instrumentation also makes it easy for students to organize 
their own dance band by using regular members of the school concert band as a basis. 


DON’T BLAME ME 
FIVE FOOT TWO, EYES OF BLUE 
IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 


ONCE IN A WHILE 
SING, SING, SING 
GUITAR STOMPIN’ AT THE SAVOY 
Price $2.50 each 


BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION + 799 Seventh Avenue New York 19, N.Y. 


leo Feist, Inc. Miller Music Corporation 


LAURA 
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A concise history of English church music, Verdi's 
Last Operas, S. Williams, $3. Historical data and 
criticisms, with synopses illustrated by musical ex- 
amples. Zavertal and the Royal Artillery Band, 
Henry G. Farmer, $5, The story of an eminent con- 
ductor and a famous London orchestra of the late 
Victorian era. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LiprARy, New York City: Albert 
Schweitzer: The Story of His Life, Jean Pierhal, $3. 
A new, authorized biography of this contemporary 
musician and humanitarian. The Clarinet, F. Geof- 
frey Rendall, $7.50. A history of the instrument and 
some notes upon its acoustical problems and con- 
struction, The Electrical Production of Music, Alan 
Douglas, $12. A technical discussion of those mu- 
sical instruments in which the tones are produced 
by electrical methods. The Essence of Music, Fer- 
ruccio Busoni, translated by Rosamond Ley, $6. 
Sixty essays by a musical giant of the 19th and 20th 
centuries. Mozart and Masonry, Paul Nettl, $4.75. 
An analysis of Mozart’s Masonic career and his Ma- 
sonic compositions, with special emphasis on The 
Magic Flute. Pocket Encyclopedia of Music, H. 
Dexter and R. Tobin, $1.45. A concise compendium 
of the basic facts that can enhance an appreciation 
of the world’s great music. 


PITMAN PUBLISHING Corp., New York City: Ballet: A 
Decade of Endeavor, A. H. Frank, $3.95. An inter- 
esting work for ballet enthusiasts. The Electronic 


factual 


4 


oluable information on 


aveois ZILDJIAN comPANY 


39 FAYETTE ST. * NORTH QUINCY 71, MASS., U.S.A. 
Please send my free copy of “THE SELECTION, USE 


AND CARE OF CYMBALS.” 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 
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Musical Instrument Manual, Third Edition, Alan 
Douglas, $7.50. An Introduction to Benesh Dance 
Notation, Rudolph and Joan Benesh, $2.50. Sadler's 
Wells Theatre Ballet, edited by Hugh Fisher, $2.95. 
A record of this fine group’s activities. Your Voice: 
Applied Science of Vocal Art, Third Edition, 
Douglas Stanley, $7.50. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INc., New York City: Panorama of 


American Popular Music, David Ewen, $4.95. The 
colorful story of America’s best-known contribu- 
tion to world culture—our popular music. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City: The Gilbert 


and Sullivan Book, Leslie Baily, $12.50. A fascinat- 
ing portrait of Gilbert and Sullivan and a detailed 
account of the operas they produced. My Record 
of Music, Sir Compton Mackenzie, $5. Recom- 
mended for those who are interested in the history 
of recorded music. Prince of Vienna, Bernard Grun, 
$4.50. The life, times and melodies of the man who 
composed The Chocolate Soldier and Waltz Dream. 
The Violin Hunter, William Alexander Silverman, 
prefaced by Joseph Gingold, $3.75. The personal 
narrative of Luigi Tarisio, who was the foremost 
collector of stringed instruments, including those 
of Stradivarius. 


RanpvoM House, INc., New York City: First and Last 


Love, Vincent Sheean, $4.75. An author and foreign 
correspondent of international renown recalls dra- 
(Continued on page 64) 
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. band, concert band and orchestra and the dance band -_— ay 
briefly and clearly described. A handy glossary of | 
gommonly used cymbal terms is included. Send for your. : 
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THEY’RE NEVER OUT OF SEASON 
THEY’RE NEVER OUT OF REASON 


A GOOD OPERETTA! 


For the Music Director, we carry a 
complete line of operettas for the 
grade school—ages primary through 
Junior High. 


AUTHORS REPRESENTED (to mention 
only a few) 


EDITH QUICK and JAMES FLUCKEY 
with such successes as ‘LITTLE BLUE 
ANGEL,” “SANTA AND THE SPACE 
MEN,” “HE SAID HE WAS SANTA,” 
“THE ELF WHO STAYED BEHIND,” 
“HEART OF THE FOREST,” ‘‘LOCO 
BURRITO.” 

CATHERINE ALLISON CHRISTIE, who 
wrote ‘“MAGIC CHRISTMAS BELL,” 
“SHE DIDN'T BELIEVE,” “THE TOYS 
THAT HAD TO WAIT.” 


ALAN GRAY CAMPBELL, MARY HALE 
WOOLSEY and SELDON HEAPS and 
many, many others. 


OPERETTAS FOR YOUR EVERY 
SCHOOL NEED OR PROGRAM 
See also our songbooks. 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR FREE CATALOG! 


Lldridge 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DEPT. M 
Franklin, Ohio or Denver 2, Colo. 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest 


book publishers is seeking manuscripts of all 
types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special atten- 
tion to new writers. If your work is ready for 
publication, send for booklet MO it’s free. 
Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1. 
(Midwest Office: 220 So. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Til.) 


© VIOLINS 
* VIOLAS 
* CELLOS 


* BASSES 
ANY 


HAWAIIAN MUSIC IS NEXT IN THE CYCLE 
(Continued from page 16) 


in Central Park, New York. 

The Spanish guitar provided early 
accompaniments for the more melo- 
dious music of Hawaii, and the spe- 
cial whining effect known as “steel 
guitar” is said to have been the re- 
sult of an accident, when a boy’s 
knife slipped along the strings while 
he was mending them. The now fa- 
miliar and widely played ukulele 
was of Portuguese origin and is 
sometimes called a “Hawaiian gui- 
tar”. The primitive Hawaiians also 
had some wind instruments, includ- 
ing conch shells and a flute blown 
through the nose. But today the 
groups of native musicians use all 
the instruments of the modern jazz 
band, with a constantly increasing 
variety of rhythms and harmonies. 

The relationship of Polynesian 
music to that of the mainland has 
steadily grown closer, and the grad- 
ual absorption of these exotic ma- 
terials by America’s popular songs is 
entirely logical, even though certain 
distinctive qualities of the older civ- 
ilization are never likely to be lost. 

Aloha Oe itself, one of the most 
popular of all national airs, bor- 


rowed an old American tune, The 
Rock beside the Sea, for its verse, 
and there is reason to believe that 
Queen Liliuokalani’s bandmaster, 
Professor Berger, was influenced by 
the refrain of George Root’s Music 
in the Air in creating the melody of 
the chorus. Later there were men 
like Alec Anderson, Don McDiar- 
mid and Harry Owens who success- 
fully combined the spirit of Broad- 
way with that of Waikiki, and today 
we have even a few serious com- 
posers like Dai Keong Lee, who re- 
ceived their inspiration in the balmy 
atmosphere of Oahu. 

The current revival of Hawaiian 
music has far more solid foundations 
than the occasional past attempts to 
sell pseudo-Polynesian materials to 
American music-lovers. It is not lim- 
ited to the obvious patterns of rhy- 
thm, melody, harmony, or even tone 
color, There is a real and perma- 
nent beauty in this music, which 
will be recognized in time by our 
scholars and critics as well as by the 
automatic disciples of Tin Pan Al- 


ley. 
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WHY NOT SATISFY 
THE MUSICAL CHILD? 
(Continued from page 32) 


recreation, Music becomes a valuable 
builder of character, personality, 
mental health and happiness, quite 
apart from technical accomplish- 
ment. 

Making music lessons satisfying to 
the pupil can be the concern of all 
involved. It is possible for the 
parents to supplement the good in- 
struction of the teacher, under his 
guidance. Older students and those 
working alone can provide them- 
selves with methods, materials, and 
contact with inspiring music to pro- 
vide the needed lift to their studies. 

It is not a matter that may be safe- 
ly neglected. We can be interested, 
mildly, in all sorts of things without 
learning at all, but we cannot be 
educated in music or anything else 
without being keenly interested. We 
must take steps to hold the interest 
of the pupil by providing music les- 
sons that are sure to be satisfying 
to him. >>> 


CLARINET ASSEMBLY 


NEW visual aid, How to As- 

semble Your Clarinet, has just 
been produced by the Martin Freres 
Education Department, according to 
an announcement by Martin Freres 
Woodwinds. 

With clear photos and simple text, 
the new assembly chart shows the 
beginner how to put together and 
take apart his clarinet without dam- 
aging the instrument. Opening to 
36 inches in width, How to As- 
semble Your Clarinet is printed on 
one side of the paper only, so that 
it can be displayed on classroom 
walls and in band practice-rooms. 
Folded as a brochure, the chart be- 
comes a home study aid for the in- 
dividual student. 

After indicating nomenclature of 
the instrument, How to Assemble 
Your Clarinet discusses the upper 
and lower joints, bringing the joints 
together, adding the bell, adding the 
barrel, adding the mouthpiece, and 
—finally—adding the reed and liga- 
ture. The basic rules of clarinet care 
are also included, 

Sample copies may he obtained 
from Martin Freres dealers, or direct 
from Martin Freres Woodwinds, 5 
Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
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What a HOHNER Accordion 
can’t do for teen agers! 


Doctors of psychology say adolescents need to be given a 
sense of confidence, superiority, participation, distinction, 
pride, independence. That being the case, a Hohner Accor- 
dion is just what the doctor orders. Play a Hohner to get a 
sense of confidence, superiority and participation. Buy a 
Hohner to get a sense of independence. Own a Hohuer—the 
smartest and finest-crafted accordions made—to get a sense 
of pride and distinction. Send for catalogs and sales helps. 

4@ M. HOHNER, INC. 


351 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Can. Rep.: Hough & Kohler, Ltd., 468 King St.W., Toronto 2-B 


Celebrating 100 years of leadership 


Did You Order Your— 


music journal 1957 Annual 


which brings you a wealth of vital music information to your fingertips! 
Indispensable to music educators, private teachers, students, professional 
musicians, artists, librarians. 

LIMITED QUANTITIES STILL AVAILABLE 


Write: MUSIC JOURNAL, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
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Highest rated 
in the 
United States 


Estimates for 
engraving and printing } 

gladly furnished. 
Any publisher 


our reference. 


2801 WEST 47TH STREET - CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 


| 
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music journal 


1957 


Annual | 


Check the Contents | 
of this great | 
| Source Book! | 


® Graded listing of over 5,000 
titles of music published in 1957, 
in categories and with prices. 

® Listings of recorded music re- 
leased in 1957. 

®@ New books on music, published 
during the year. 


® Portrait Gallery of 40 living 
American composers with biog- 
graphies and principal works. 


© Feature articles by 21 outstand- 
ing music authorities. 


A WEALTH OF INFORMATION! 


$3.00 


MUSIC JOURNAL 
Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Order Your Copy Today! 
| 
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The Story of Ebony 


SIDNEY M. KATz 


HE gift of the Queen of Sheba 
to King Solomon; a peace offer- 
ing in ancient wars; a symbol of 
wealth in an African maiden’s dowry 


_—these milestones mark the long and 


fascinating history of one of our most 
precious woods: Ebony. 

Ebony is well known today as the 
fine wood which goes into the trim 
of high-quality stringed instruments. 
A long-aged wood of rich, deep color 
and ability to take on a fine stone- 
like finish, ebony has long been val- 


/ued by makers of stringed instru- 
/ments for its extreme hardness, 
which resists wear and adds so much 
to the tone quality of fine violins, 


cellos and bass viols. But it’s costly, 
as any purchaser of instruments 
bearing the label “ebony-trimmed” 
knows. 

Well, what of this precious wood? 


| What makes it so valuable, so ex- 


pensive? A look into ebony’s in- 
triguing history will perhaps pro- 
vide some interesting answers. 

The iilustrious story of ebony 
dates all the way back to the early 


_ days of Greece. This unusually heavy 


wood (one of the few which will not 


_ float in water) was even then highly 


valued for its beauty and was often 


_among gifts of tribute sent by van- 
| quished nations to their conquerors. 
| Ebony was also one of the principal 


luxuries transported by the legend- 
ary camel caravans which travelled 


| the trade routes of the Orient, the 
| Middle East and Africa. 


But ebony, in these early times, 


| was not known only for its beauty. 


As a functional wood, it is known 
to have been used in woodworking 
by the Greeks as early as 350 B.C. 
Early Egyptian woodwork inlaid 
with ebony exists even today, so 
durable is this fine wood. - 


The author of this informative article is 
President of the Kay Musical Instrument 
Company of Chicago, Illinois. 


—Photo, Courtesy Helen Johnson 


The history of the use of ebony 
in stringed instruments dates back 
some centuries, Little is known of 
the actual introduction of ebony 
into the music field, but the world- 
famous violins of Cremona have 
been ebony-trimmed since their in- 
ception, 

Ebony originates primarily in the 
far-off countries of Ceylon, Macassar 
and the Anadaman Islands, as well 
as Africa. There are many kinds, 
whose characteristics depend on spe- 
cies and origin. Although the jet- 
black ebony is most highly regarded 
and has made the word “ebony” 
symbolic of the color black, there 
are many species much lighter in 
color, 

Our native persimmon, for ex- 
ample, belies the name, and is not 
generally known as a member of 
the ebony family. It is very light and 
only occasionally will a streak of 
black or brown coloring give away 
its family ties, Persimmon is used in 
the making of golf club heads, where 
extreme hardness is essential. Macas- 
sar ebony also belies the name, for 
it is streaked with beautiful mark- 
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ings of grey, brown, orange and 
yellow, 

The most frequently used ebony 
for musical instruments is variously 
called Cameroon, Gabons or “Old 
Calabar.” It’s the familiar jet-black 
color, with ability to take on a very 
high polish, Today, most of this 
particular species comes from the 
Gabons section of French Equatorial 
Africa. 

Ebony trees are not very plentiful, 
and since ebony has become increas- 
ingly valuable over the years, the 
hunt becomes more and more diffi- 
cult. The story begins in jungle 
forests, where ebony trees are scat- 
tered. Natives, in constant search of 
this prize, must now penetrate the 
bush deeper and deeper. When 
ebony trees are found, they must un- 
dergo a slow decaying process. Very 
often, the trees are found by natives 


Hello, World 


by WILLIAM MAYER and SUSAN OTTO 


dancing and audience 
participation. 


“HELLO, WORLD!” takes a musical trip to 
France, the Belgian Congo, Ireland and four 
other countries. At each ‘‘port”’ the audience 
learns how to say “hello” in the language of 
the country they are visiting. ‘HELLO, WORLD!” 
is perfect for young people’s orchestra concerts, 
assemblies, school or class projects, dance 


groups, etc. Using a narrator, small or large ,- 


chorus, and as many dancers or actors as you 
wish, ‘‘HELLO, WORLD!” is ideal at any season. 
Recently performed on CBS TV's “Let’s Take a 


\ 
TAG 


Trip” and the Little Orchestra Society Children’s 
Concerts, 1956 season. Performable with piano 
or orchestra accompaniment. 


clearing areas for small farms. These 
areas are cleared by burning, and ‘he 
felled ebony trees are left to permit 
natural decay. 


Vocal Score: $1.50 


Full Score and Parts on Rental 


For free brochure and information write to: RENTAL DEPT. 


BOOSEY and HAWKES, inc. 


Getting to the Heart 


The years of “aging” serve to eat 
away the outside layers of sapwood 
and much of the defective heart- 
wood. The heartwood is the actual 
ebony which eventually makes its 
way to world markets. 

Ebony trees are small, perhaps 


IMPROVE 
YOUR 

only two feet in diameter at the peak BAND and ae 

of their growth, When the en of ORCH ESTRA a 


RECITALS 


decaying and weathering by wind, 
rain and sun have taken their toll, 
a misshapen grey-black pole usually 
less than a foot in diameter is all 
that remains. 

The native “woodsman” now cuts 
this trunk into lengths of three or 
four feei, then splits these lengths 
into sections called “billets.” The 
billets are normally five to ten inches 
wide and two to seven inches thick. 
The billets are further cleaned to 
remove remaining sapwood, and 
the central defective heartwood is 


FOLDING STANDS 


EFFECT BETTER DISCIPLINE, 
APPEARANCE, PERFORMANCE 
and DIRECTOR CONTROL 


“U" shaped, multi-level band stands al- 
low unobstructed vision of musicians, di- 
rector and audience. Group performances 


also removed. The ebony is now 
ready for market: 

At the trading-post, the valuable 
ebony brings in return money or, 
more often, supplies such as kero- 
sene, salt and tobacco. The native 
quite often saves some of his ebony, 
however. He might use a fine piece 
to make a handsome walking-stick 
or ceremonial carving, for he, too, 


“show better’’ and have more ‘‘Audience 
Appeal.” Band stands are composed of 
easy to handle units with strong 4’ x 8’ 
Fir plywood tops and rigid tubular steel 
folding legs, available in 1, 2, 3 or 4 
elevations in neights of 8”, 16”, 24” and 
32”. Complete band stand shown stores 
in a space only 4’ x 8’ x 6’ high. 


Write for detailed information 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


2752 S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


ONE UNIT 

SET-UP 
% QUICK SET-UP or REMOVAL 
% STRONG, RIGID, SAFE 


%& LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR 
STORAGE IN SMALL SPACE 


% SAVE TIME AND LABOR 


MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING STAGES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS AND FOLD-O-LEG TABLES 
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wood, Occasionally, a father will put 
aside some ebony as a future “insur- 
ance” income for his growing family. 
And ebony also finds its way into a 
daughter’s dowry, so she will be a 
more sought-after prize for a_bar- 
gaining young bachelor. 

Most of the ebony is shipped out, 
however, and from the local trading- 
post, the billets are sent to a central 
collection point, usually a seaport. 
Here, each billet is carefully graded 
and put into lots depending upon 
size, quality and freedom from such 
troublesome defects as splits and 
wormholes, Each billet is also care- 
fully weighed, since ebony, like other 
precious woods, is sold by weight. 

Ebony’s next jump carries it to 
ports around the world. In_ the 
United States, the destination is 
usually New York. From New York, 
ebony is shipped to lumber yards in 
the East and, to some extent, in the 
New Orleans area. Through these 
lumber yards, ebony is sold to its 


many users, now mostly manufactur- 


ers of musical instruments. 

When you next see any ebony- 
trimmed school cello or bass or violin 
selling at what can be termed a 
school or educational level, you may 
assure yourself that here you have 
in all probability a fine instrument 
for its purpose, and, in addition to 
that, the product of a manufacturer 
who cares about your problems as 
an educator. >>> 


The Florida State University 
School of Music at Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida, has added the following to its 
faculty: Lilla Belle Pitts, guest pro- 
fessor of music education; Anna Kas- 
kas, professor of voice; Dr. Jack 
Swartz, associate professor of music 
education; Richard Lee Collins, as- 
sistant professor of voice and director 
of opera and Wilfred G. Mears, in- 
structor in music education. 


About 1000 American citizens will 
be given the chance to study abroad 
during the 1958-59 academic year in 
programs under the Fulbright Act 
and the Buenos Aires Convention 
which are part of the international 
educational exchange activities of 
the Department of State. Since the 
establishment of these programs, 
over 6500 American students have 
received grants for foreign study. 
For information concerning such 
grants, contact the Institute of In- 
ternational Education, 1 East 67th 
Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

> 

The National Federation of Music 
Clubs will again make a $1,000 
award to the individual or group 
which most effectively furthers the 
performance of American music 
overseas. Last year’s award was won 
by William Strickland, who intro- 
duced a total of 28 American works 
in concerts given by European or- 
chestras under his baton, 


MUSIC JOURNAL’S ANNUAL LIST 
OF NEW BOOKS ON MUSIC 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRreEss, Norman, Oklahoma: 
Paganini: The Genoese, G. I. C, de Courcy, 2 vols., 
$12.50. A beautiful and penetrating study of the 


(Continued from page 59) 


matic musical events and expounds upon the rela- 
tionship between music and _ politics. 


Henry RecNnery Co., Chicago, Ill.: Music for the 
Millions, Van Alien Bradley, $4. The engrossing 
history of W. W. Kimball and the piano and organ 
business he founded. 


St. Martin’s Press, Inc., New York City: Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, Simona Pakenham, $4.50. A 
biographical and critical appreciation of this illus- 
trous English composer. 


SIMON AND ScHusTER, INcC., New York City: Olin 
Downes on Music, edited by Irene Downes, pre- 
faced by Howard Taubman, $5. A selection from 
the writings of one of the most important and in- 
fluential music critics of his day. 


Jack Spratr Music Co., Stamford, Conn.: How to 
Make Your Own Clarinet Reeds, Jack Spratt, $2. 
Describes the growth of cane and the methods of 
manufacturing and repairing reeds. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA Press, Gainesville, Fla.: Guide 
to Dance Periodicals, Vol. VI, compiled by S. Yan- 
cey Belknap, $7.50. A comprehensive, analytical in- 
dex of articles and illustrations, 
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fabulous violinist’s life and times. 


UNIVERSITY OF PiTTsBURGH PREss, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Samuel Pepys, Curioso, David G. Weiss, $5. An ac- 
count of amateur and professional music as it ap- 
peared to Samuel Pepys in the 17th century, 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON Press, Seattle, Wash.: 
Writing About Music: A Style Book for Reports 
and Theses, Demar Irvine, $2. A students’ guide to 
the preparation of well-organized reports, term 
papers and theses. 


VikING Press, New York City: My Lord, What a 
Morning, Marian Anderson, $5. This eminent con- 
tralto’s deeply moving account of her life is told 
with touching simplicity and dignity. 


THE WESTMINSTER PREss, Philadelphia, Pa.: A Com- 
prehensive Program of Church Music, Federal Lee 
Whittlesey. Covers all facets of organizing, training 
and directing multiple choir systems in the local 
church, 


YALE UNIVERSITY Press, New Haven, Conn.: Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal, H. A. Hammelmann, A study 
of the Austrian poet, dramatist and librettist to 

Richard Strauss. 
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SCHOOL TEACHER 
AND MUSIC TEACHER 


(Continued from page 18) 


plest principle of education applies 
in the instruction of music. Teach 
one thing at a time, and each thing 
at the right time. The right time is 
that point in the advancement of 
a student when he can be expected 
to understand what he is being 
taught. There is no hurry about 
imparting knowledge. All will be 
learned in good time. Even in the 
case of the exceptionally gifted stu- 
dent, “haste must be made slowly.” 

The regimentation of talents in 
child competitions imposes a great 
hardship upon the teacher. He is 
expected to turn out musicians on 
the assembly line. Mass production 
is contrary to the sound principle 
of education which declares that no 
two individuals are alike, and an 
individual is not at all responsible 
for his lack of talent. Talent is the 
greatest factor in the winning of 
competitions. It is when students, 
varying obviously in talent quotient 
and performance potential, struggle 
to obtain the same mark, that the 
teacher is pressurized beyond his 
ability to teach well. He is forced 
to teach badly, whether he wants to 
or not. 

The music teacher does not have 
to go to college to study such courses 
as child psychology and guidance, 
or principles and theories of ed- 
ucation, Every good teacher has na- 
tural judgement based upon com- 
mon sense and bitter experience. 
There are three basic urges of both 
man and musician: Self-expression 
—(A musician wants to express him- 
self.) Self-preservation— (A musician 
wants to be himself, no matter what 
he was born.) Self-perpetuation,— 
(A musician wants to remain himself 
and be recognized as himself for 
what he really is.) The music teacher 
meets the school teacher on com- 
mon ground, because principles of 
education are sound or unsound no 
matter what is being taught. >>> 


Nilo W. Hovey, formerly professor 
of music education and director of 
the Concert Band at Butler Univers- 
ity, has been appointed educational 
director of H. & A. Selmer Inc., El- 
kart, Indiana. 
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THEMES AND MOODS 


(From Famous Films) 


Composed by MIKLOS ROZSA © —_— Arranged by ROBERT HAWKINS 
Themes and moods from Miklos Rozsa’s major film scores. Music from famous 
motion pictures including: Quo Vadis Prelude from ‘‘Quo Vadis,"’ Lygia from 
“Quo Vadis,"" Green Fire from ‘Green Fire," Madame Bovary Waltz from 
*‘Madame Bovary,” Syrian Dance from ‘‘Quo Vadis."’ 

FULL BAND Including FULL SCORE 

SYMPHONIC BAND Including FULL SCORE 

FULL SCORE 


HOLLYWOOD MOODS 


Composed by ALFRED NEWMAN . Arranged by PAUL YODER 


Contains outstanding selections from Alfred Newman's major film scores. 
Music from Academy Award films including; Entrance of Caligula from “‘The 
Robe,"’ Love Theme from ‘‘The Robe,"’ Scherzo and Pastorale from “‘The 
Song Of Bernadette,"’ Prelude from ‘Captain From Castile." 


| A STARLIT FANTASY 


Arranged by ROBERT HAWKINS 


A star-studded collection of favorite American compositions including: You 
Are My Lucky Star, Stairway To The Stars, | Saw Stars, The Starlit Hour. 


A SALUTE TO GROFE 


The Compositions of FERDE GROFE ° Arranged by PAUL YODER 


Contains outstanding selections from the compositions of Ferde Grofe. 
Includes: Alice Blue, Sob Sister, On The Trail, Mardi Gras. 


FULL BAND 
SYMPHONIC BAND 


Other Important Compositions In The 
MODERN CONCERT SERIES FOR BAND 


MOOD TROPICALE 

ODE TO FREEDOM 

MELODIC CARAVAN PAN-AMERICAN PROMENADE 
MISSISSIPPI SUITE TRIUMPHAL MARCH 
VINCENT YOUMANS FANTASY 


COLORAMA 
CONQUEST 


Send for FREE Condensed Scores 


Wy 
| | 
Wy 
Y 
SYMPHONIC BAND 25,00 
/ SYMPHONIC BAND 12.00 : 
4 
/ ; 
| 
7 ("q’\)) THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 
799 SEVENTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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ENSEMBLE 
MUSIC FOR 
TRUMPETS 


TWO TRUMPETS (Cornets) 


Desbordes—Six Duo Concertants........ 50 
Lassus—Two Motets 40 


Maganini—Fanfare 
Maganini-Smith—Air and Rondo............ .60 
Raphling—Dance Suite ........................ 


THREE TRUMPETS (Cornets) 


Maganini—Troubadors—sc & pts........ 75 
Ostrander—Suite—sc & pts................ 1.00 
Weelkes—A Gay Tune—sc & pts........ 15 


FOUR TRUMPETS (Cornets) 


Maganini—A Flourish for a Hero— 
Mozart—Alleluja—sc and plts.............. 70 
Ostrander—Baroque Suite—sc & pts. 1.25 
Purcell—Sound the Trumpets—sc & pts 1.00 


TRUMPET AND TROMBONE 


Corelli—Sonata in G Minor 
Ostrander—Suite on themes by Handel 
Raph—tThree Display Duets 
Raphling—Prelude & .50 
Uber—Concert Duets 


TWO TRUMPETS AND TROMBONE 


Ostrander—Suite—sc & pts................ 1.00 
Martini—Motet—sc & pts 
for Two Trumpets and Trombone... .50 
for Trumpet, Horn and Trombone  .50 
Weelkes—A Gay Tune—sc & pts 


75 
1.50 
75 


for Two Trumpets and Trombone... .75 
TWO TRUMPETS (Cornets) 
AND PIANO 
Corelli—Allemanda .65 
Marcello—Prelude and Dance............ 
Merten—Duo Valse .80 
Mozart—Ave Verum Corpus. 
Purcell—Sound the Trumpets.............. 75 


THREE CORNETS AND PIANO 


Mozart—Ave Verum Corpus 
Purcell—Sound the Trumpets.............. 85 


FOUR TRUMPETS AND PIANO 


Purcell—Sound the Trumpets.............. 1.00 
TRUMPET, TROMBONE 
AND PIANO 
Corelli—Sonata in G Minor.................. 1.50 
Corelli—Allemanda_. .65 


Handel-Swayzee—The Trumpet Shall 
Sound 


TRUMPET, BARITONE 
(Euphonium) AND PIANO 


Handel- Shall 
1.25 


Sdition WMusicus 
333 WEST 52nd STREET 
New York 19, N. Y. 


MOTIVATING THE INSTRUMENTAL CLASS 
(Continued from page 34) 


used enough times eventually every 
child will be able to win his way 
to the top of his section. 

Last Man Out. Another activity 
that I have found very useful as a 
means of motivation is one which is 
called “Last Man Out.” This game 
is a competitive one in which all of 
the students can participate. The 
material used as the “test” exercise 
is from one of the technique or band 
method books that the class is using. 
It is always an exercise which has been 
studied in class and is a unison study. 
The procedure for conducting the 
game is as follows: The teacher an- 
nounces that today is “Last Man 
Out” day for first chair of the sec- 
tion or for a bonus grade to be 
recorded in the grade book. He then 
announces the “test” exercise and 
starts the students playing it in 
unison. As soon as a student makes 
an error he must discontinue play- 
ing and sit at attention. This con- 
tines until there is only one per- 
former left in each section. The 
“Last Man Out” is then asked to 
prove his ability by performing the 
exercise by himself, without error, 
in order to be acclaimed the winner 
in his section. If the “Last Man Out” 
is able to prove his ability, he is 
awarded either the first chair or the 
bonus grade that was previously an- 
nounced as the prize for the contest. 

This game is of value because the 
students are given an opportunity to 
do their best in competition with 
other students. In this game the 
losers are not being punished in any 
way; rather, the winners are being 
rewarded for a job well done. The 
game is also valuable because it 
builds character in each student, 
since he is judging his own per- 
formance and if he makes an error 
he must be honest enough to admit 
it and to stop playing. 


Solo or Ensemble Day. This activ- 
ity is one that is very popular with 
the elementary students who are in 
beginning band and orchestra. The 
procedure for conducting this activ- 
ity is as follows: Once each week the 
class has a period of time which is 
known as “Solo or Ensemble Day.” 
On this day each student is given an 
opportunity to volunteer to play a 
solo or as a member of a ensemble. 


The student performs before the en- 
tire class and he is free to c} 20se any 
composition that he desires. The 
composition can be an exercise that 
the class is currently studying or it 
can be a piece from some other book 
not being used by the class. The en- 
tire class listens to the performance 
of the soloist or ensemble and if 
their work is worthy of applause it is 
given with all of the gusto that ele- 


mentary youngsters can give for a job 


well done. If the presentation is 
poorly done because of lack of re- 
hearsal, the performers are aware of 
it, and as a rule when the same solo- 
ist or ensemble presents another 
selection at a later date the perform- 
ance is considerably improved in 
quality. 

This activity is very good for 
younger students. It gives each child 
an opportunity to express himself 
with a selection that is of his own 
choosing and it allows him an op- 
portunity to perform to the best of 
his ability before his peers. Further- 
more, it allows him to achieve per- 
sonal success which is based on the 
results of his own efforts. 

These are four of the motivating 
activities that have been found to be 
of great value to me in my teaching. 
If you, as a new teacher, or as an 
inquisitive but experienced teacher, 
want to try some of them, I am sure 
that they will be of benefit to 
you 


Sinfonians should take note that 
the composition contest for 1958 
closes on January 1. For informa- 
tion concerning rules, acceptable 
musical forms, etc., write to Price 
Doyle, Executive Secretary, College 
Station, Murray, Kentucky. 


Celebrating the Sesquicentennial 
of “The House of Ricordi, 1808- 
1958”, G. Ricordi & Co. are conduct- 
ing an international competition for 
a lyric opera in one act. A sole in- 
divisible prize of $4,750.00 is to be 
awarded to the successful contestant 
and a performance of the prize-win- 
ning opera is to be given at La Scala 
during the 1958-59 season. For par- 
ticulars, write to G. Ricordi & Co., 
1270 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 20, N. Y. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE 
VOCAL ADJUDICATOR 


(Continued from puze 20) 


JUST 
OFF 
THE 
PRESS 


The first really new complete violin catalogue 


for VIOLINS, VIOLAS, CELLOS and BASSES, 
and their related accessories. 


This thirty two page catalogue is a perfect guide for every music 
educator. 

The complete violin lines of G. A. Pfretzchner, Hermann Lowendall, 
G. F. Heberlein, Andreas Morelli (sold through leading music stores 
only) contact your dealer for an advance copy — 


set of rubber stamps made up to take 
into contest situations, Those handy 
assembly-line gadgets would quote 
the substance of any of several eter- 
nal refrains that he so often finds 
necessary to write on the adjudica- 
tion sheets, viz., “Sing the meaning 
of the text,” “Stress important words 
and syllables,” “Enjoy your music 
more,” “Take a couple of deep 
breaths before you begin to sing,” 
ad infinitum. 

This need for wholesale repeti- 
tions of suggestions would seem to 
spring from a lack of understanding, 
on the part of the teacher, of what 
proper preparation for contest per- 
formance involves, or an outright 
lack of time to do more than pump 
most of the notes into the students. 
The result is often little more than or write direct to: 
a lackluster, stolid regurgitation of . 
those notes which in no way re- HERSHNIAN 61-63 West 23rd Street, 
sembles music in its more artistic MUSICAL INSTRUMENT-CO.. INC 
form. 

And finally, the adjudicator is at 
a complete loss to know whether or 
not a certain selection “‘came off” in 
the heat of the contest performance 
as was planned at rehearsals, The 
harried music director could evoke a 
better understanding of his perform- 
ance aims and desires by marking 
on the judge’s copy any adjustments 
in phrasing and departures from the 
printed page which appeared in the 
performance of his students. A judge 
would be more likely to approve of 
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planned changes than of unmarked : a 
ones, which could be considered per- 
formance inspirations—or lapses. F exclusive hard 


The foregoing observations by no mouthpiece rub 
means exhaust those which need con- itive yet ¢ 
sideration by all concerned with con- 
tests, nor do they pretend to be ex- 
plicit answers to the problems in- 

volved. ‘At the same time, serious at- 

tention to their implications will 
bring a more general understanding 

of the qualities upon which students 

are to be judged—and perhaps, in 

reference to more contestants, there 

ea will be less basis for saying, “After 
all, they’re not professionals.” >>> 


The. winner of MENC’s Youth | | 601 West 26th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 
Scholarship Award is Robert Christ- 
ensen of Weaver High School, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
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PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


College of Music 
REGINALD STEWART, Director 
Complete musical training in all branches. Diploma. M. Mus., B. Mus., Teacher's certificate. 
Affiliation with Johns Hopkins University, Goucher and Loyola Colleges. Dormitories. Member 
of the National Association of Schools of Music and of the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
For Catalog Write: Registrar 9 East Mount Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Superb quality! Brilliant styling! Outstanding playing 
qualities! Try one at your music dealer's, today. There 
is a York Band Instrument just right for you. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Free, illustrated brochure upon request. 


CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
105 EAST 16th ST, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


“PIANO SIGHT READING CAN BE TAUGHT” 

with the Original ida Elkan Books 

COMPLETE COURSE (consisting of 7 books—385 pages) $10, including postage. 

Please send money order to: Ida Elkan, Director of Ida Elkan School of Music, 

Carnegie Hall Suite 301-302 Seventh Ave. Corner 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
School approved by New York State Dept. of Education 


00000. o a 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 


IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us 
be of service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in alt 
phases of Applied Music and Music Education in the Public Schools, Colleges, 
Universities and Conservatories. 


C. A. Lutton, Manager HArrison 7-1279 64 E. Jackson Boulevard 


B. Lutton, Ass’t. Mgr. 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
NAUHEIM, 


BASSOONS & CLARINETS 


Perfection attested to by popularity! None finer made! 

Beautiful Clarinets and Bassoons, superbly finished, 

superbly tuned, most reasonably priced. Truly master- 

pieces. Try one today. Illustrated brochure upon 

request. 

CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
105 EAST 16th ST, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


PRESSENDA VIOLIN—REGISTERED: 
PERFECT CONDITION, ASKING 
$1500. Write Mrs. Geo. Montgom- 
ery, 68 North Ave., Owego, N. Y. 


CHORD DICTIONARY 


Standard reference for students, teachers 
and arrangers. Order direct from pub- 
lisher or from your dealer. Price — $1.00 
HARTMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
19318 BASELINE RD., GLENDORA, CALIF. 
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IS IT MUSIC OR 
SOUND PERFECTION? 
(Continued from page 22) 


Records should not be substituted 
for making music. Only by watching 
the performer or playing (or at- 
tempting to play) the music himself 
can the listener become aware of 
technical problems—pitch of high 
notes, color of low notes, nuances in 
harmonies, flowing melodic lines— 
thus distinguishing and appreciating 
performance and interpretation, Re- 
gardless of how sensitive his aural 
system may be to all the modern 
engineering feats of appliances that 
present the recorded music as though 
emanating from one’s own home— 
if the ear is not sensitive to and ap- 
preciative of the music itself, the 
purpose of music as an art is de- 
feated. 

Acquiring all the most up-to-date 
apparatus, to insure fine reproduc- 
tion, may actually develop into a 
race to keep up with the neighbors, 
so that even the records assume a 
secondary place. The means has be- 
come an end. Actual concert per- 
formances are buried as a thing of 
the past. Records are demonstrated 
on the new phonograph the way the 
housewife proudly shows off her new 
freezer or washing-machine. 


Unique Performance 


No matter how good the record- 
ing, it cannot replace a real per- 
formance. Each performance is un- 
ique as a whole and in its details, 
and cannot be repeated. Usually a 
single performance is the ultimate 
goal, the climax to many rehearsals 
into which each performer strains 
to put his supreme effort. It dissolves 
into air as it unfolds itself, yet it 
may linger forever in the memory 
of the listener. He has captured the 
particular mood of the conductor 
and the orchestra’s response. The 
performance may not have been per- 
fect but it was human and alive. 

A recording presented on the latest 
machine may display faultless per- 
formance, crystalline clarity and fine 
tone quality, yet the warm atmo- 
sphere and living closeness of the 
actual performance are missing. 
What would the great masters of 
music think of our records and mod- 
ern technical super-installations? 
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Many of them might be pleased at 
the wide range of frequencies and 
dynamics, honestly enjoying our age 
of LP’s and high fidelity. As long as 
we do not become confused and lost 
in its maze, we can enjoy it too. 
However, I, personally, like to keep 
in mind that it’s music I love! >>> 


TAPE RECORDING 
FOR THE CLASSROOM 


(Continued from page 26) 


on tape never need fear that the disc 
he wants for class will be in use else- 
where. Ideally, discs should be re- 
tained as masters for tapes. The tapes 
can stand much more use _ before 
deteriorating than can records. By 
using the dubbing system, records do 
not get so manhandled, dust-packed 
or needle-scratched as when class- 
room time is used to locate the pass- 
age desired for reference. 

To be of most use a tape for in- 
structional purposes must be care- 
fully planned. This planning re- 
quires the kind of organized thought 
that keeps the classroom presentation 
related to specific objectives. If most 
of the examples are of music, the 
lecture itself can provide the spon- 
taneity needed to spark the class. If 
a musical example is too long for 
any particular session the fast-for- 
ward speed can be used to advance 
to the next spot or the volume can 
be turned down to a monitoring 
level while the lecture continues. 

Stereophonic sound in the class- 
room is truly a coming thing. Equip- 
ment is now available and ready to 
serve those of us who are anxious to 
bring to others a more realistic un- 
derstanding of music. True, it is a 
little expensive right now, but the 
reward is well worth the difference 
in cost. 


New appointments to the faculty 
of Baltimore’s Peabody Conservatory 
of Music include Henry D. Brant, 
composer; Daniel Ericourt, concert 
pianist; Elliott W. Galkin, conduc- 
tor, and Vernon Wolcott, organist. 
Ifor Jones, conductor of the Bach 
Festival at Bethlehem, Pa., returns 
after a two-year absence to lead the 
Chorus and teach organ. 
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Perfection at a reasonable price. A complete line of Wood- 
winds embodying meticulous French craftsmanship and the 
most carefully selected materials. Woodwinds of incom- 
parable beauty ... Malerne . . . Try them today. 


WOODWINDS 
PARIS, FRANCE 

Free, illustrated brochure upon request. 
CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 


105 EAST 16th ST, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


NEW LEWIS CATALOG 


STRINGS 


@ VIOLINS, VIOLAS, CELLOS, BASSES 


Instruments, bows, cases, outfits 


Our own fine brands and others in demand 


e ACCESSORIES 
Chin rests, shoulder pads, rosin, polish, all fittings 


@ VIOLIN-MAKERS MATERIALS AND TOOLS 


Most complete stock of wood, tools, varnish 


Write for your copy today, No. 57-M 
WILLIAM LEWIS AND SON 
30 E. ADAMS STREET — 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Buffet is the Woodwind chosen by over 85% of 
the world’s great musicians. Evette & Schaeffer, 
made by Buffet, is the world’s finest medium 
priced Clarinet. See for yourself, at your music 
dealer's, today. Free, colorful brochure upon 
request. 

PARIS, FRANCE 


CRAMPON 
woorpwinDs 


CLARINETS SAXOPHONES ALTO and BASS CLARINETS OBOES CORNETS TRUMPETS 
BUFFET CRAMPON Anc. Evette & Schaeffer 105 E. 16th STREET, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


185 Ninth Street, Winona Lake, Ind. 


Newest colorfast fabrics 
cH eee available. Write for 
ROB Catalog 459. 


E.R. MOORE Co. 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
to41 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


TEACH EASIER 
with MUSIC FLASH CARDS 


FOR TEACHERS*—the fundamentals of music on 
6 x 9 inch cards. Sixty illustrations plus one 
3-foot piano keyboard (42 keys). Price $1.50 
FOR BEGINNERS*—same cs Teachers but size 
2 x 3 inches. The 60 cards are divided into 9 
easy lessons with 117 questions and their 
answers on the back. Price $1.00 

FOR ADVANCED-—teaches the student to name, 
write, and sight read the notes of the major, 
minor, 7th, le and aug., chords and their 
inversions (207 chords). Price $1.00 

Order from your dealer or write: 


DEK-A-MUSIC COMPANY 
1102 S. 31st Ave., (Dept. MU) Bellwood, Ill. 
*Approved by the Chicago Board of Education 
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FEET 


From Our Readers 


to the Music Jour- 
nal! Thanks for coming to our 
rescue, and I’m sure many teachers 
and students feel as I do, When the 
Etude “passed out,” I almost did too. 

Having been a subscriber for over 
fifty years and a teacher for over 
forty I felt like the proverbial “ship 
without a rudder.” 

The Music Journal gives me a 
new lease on life, and I can ap- 
proach my year’s work with renewed 
interest and enthusiasm, 

Accept sincere thanks, congratula- 
tions and best wishes. 


—Mrs. Paul Carter 
Marianna, Florida 


T IS easy to agree with William 
J. Murdock when he criticizes the 

wrong use of music composed by the 
masters, but difficult to understand 
his objection to having “music set 
to words.” 

We have become so accustomed to 
having “words set to music” that we 
never feel Shakespeare or Milton 
would have been offended at Arne or 
Handel for the unauthorized use of 
their poems. 

I have never heard the “saccharine 
rendition” of the Adagio of Beetho- 
ven’s Pathétique Sonata, but I have 
never played it without getting a 
sense of peace and more than once 
I have thought it should be given 
words, perhaps in praise of nature. 

As a child I often created words 
for melodious compositions by Schu- 
mann, Schubert, Mendelssohn and 
Mozart. Though they were not 
spoken or sung, they helped me feel 
and interpret the music. 

A few years ago, I was invited to 
attend a religious service, so-called, 
in New York City, where the audi- 
ence was actually singing “medita- 
tions” to the tune of The Old 
Oaken Bucket and In the Shade of 
the Old Apple Tree. Naturally, the 
association of sacred words with such 
secular and trivial music was shock- 
ing to me. 

However, Handel’s Largo, with re- 
ligious words sung reverently, does 
not offend me even though I know 
it was originally an aria from his 


opera, Xerxes, written about a tree. 
Nor do I object to the Ave Maria 
set to the Intermezzo from Mas- 
cagni’s opera Cavalleria Rusticana. 

Two of Mendelssohn's Songs With- 
out Words, “Confidence” and “Con- 
solation”, have been given suitable 
texts of a religious nature. It is mere- 
ly a matter of having the music 
written first. 

The inspired composition, Fin- 
landia, by Sibelius, has a brief pas- 
sage which has been lifted out bodily 
and used as a patriotic song whose 
text describes the beauty of Finland’s 
forests and moors, Although, in a 
strange way, it does express a nostal- 
gic love of country, it has effectively 
been used in the church, just as a 
part of the Overture to Der Frei- 
schiitz has been converted into a 
well known hymn without doing vio- 
lence to its emotional content. 

The author of the controversial 
article does not approve of “setting 
to words” a part of Rubinstein’s 
Kammenoi-Ostrow. Yet one part of 
this composition is supposed to evoke 
a picture of a church service. That 
melody, it seems to me, is just as 
suited to religious words as the well 
known song, Welcome, Sweet Spring 
Time, is suited to his Melody in F. 

So, I really agree and disagree with 
Mr. Murdock. While I cannot see 
In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree 
as a meditation, I can be moved by 
that other song about a tree, Han- 
del’s Largo. The same melody and 
harmony that creates an image of a 
majestic tree with its branches out- 
stretched toward heaven can create a 
mood of reverence and awe suited to 
a petition made by a human soul. 

If words are appropriate, and in- 
spired, they can actually enhance 
the enjoyment of music and give 
added meaning to many listeners un- 
able to fully appreciate the emo- 
tional message of the original com- 
position. 

—Alice Keith 
Washingon, D. C. 


S a “musical illiterate,” I fol- 
low with much interest the 
articles in Music Journal. They are 
most revealing and have greatly im- 
proved my knowledge of music and 
stimulated my enthusiasm for the art. 


—Frank J. Huebel 
Baltimore, Md. 


CAN’T MUSIC BE FUN? 
(Continued from page 14) 


singing with the song-leader around 
a campfire! 

There are few songs that stand 
the wear of constant repetition over 
a length of time;—witness the short 
life of a new song on the air. But 
most songs will last longer if some- 
thing new is added from time to 
time—a simple songbell part, an au- 
toharp accompaniment, or appropri- 
ate use of percussion—tambourine, 
woodblocks, sandblocks, Latin Amer- 
ican instruments, drums of various 
sizes, gong, triangle, finger cymbals— 
or an easy second vocal part built 
out of tones from the underlying 
harmony. Or rhythmic patterns for 
hands or feet, or a new stanza—folk 
singers have always added new 
verses to songs whenever they felt 
like it—or a simple dance or rhyth- 
mic movement appropriate to the 
song. 

These help keep a song alive and 
interesting. You don’t do it all in 
one day or a week, nor do you think 
up all the interesting things to do 
yourself. In an atmosphere of mu- 
tual enjoyment and encouragement, 
children will suggest some wonderful 
enrichment for the songs they sing, 
and the learning process will be 
stimulated tremendously. And why 
shouldn’t they have the fun that is 
inherent in such a situation? >>> 


A prize of $200.00 has been offered 
by The H. W. Gray Co., Inc., under 
the auspices of the American Guild 
of Organists, to the composer of the 
best organ composition submitted. 
Since the aim of this contest is to 
find a composition that combines 
musical excellence with practical 
length and usefulness, works in the 
larger forms, such as sonatas, suites, 
etc., will not be considered. Manu- 
scripts, signed with a nom de plume 
and with the same inscription on 
the outside of a sealed envelope con- 
taining the composer’s name and ad- 
dress, should be sent to the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, not later than 
January 1, 1958. The winning piece 
will be published by The H. W. 
Gray Co., Inc., on a royalty basis. 
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New and incredibly wonderful accomplishments of men are vying with the 

7 ancient wonders of the world. But, the one element of grandeur, no matter how 
wondrous, o/d or new, that is easily recognized in all, is the uncompromising 
respect to the details of elegance in the craftsmanship. This Leb/anc 
Symphonie // Clarinet is a wonder of the music world, for it \ 
possesses the very same uncompromising devotion to craftsmanship. 

Music comes first with the artist who demands balanced 

intonation. Only Leblanc instruments achieve this true 

wonder of the music world because they are ereetad 

—not mass produced—created for master musicians 

by a master musician... Leon Leblanc. Leblanc 

instruments are authorized to be sold only by 


the most reputable dealers. 


G. LEBLANC CORPORATION 


Fh: KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


The wonderful city of Babyion, with one of 
the Ancient Seven Wonders, the Hanging 
Gardens, is shown in this reconstruction 
by Artist Mario Larrinaga. Built by King 
Nebuchadnezzar to please one of his wives, 
it is shown by means of this painting in 
the new Cinerama adventure produced by 
Lowell Thomas, “Seven Wonders of the 


é 
A WONDER OF THE WORLD 


